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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_ the region of Foreign Affairs the only event of outstand- 

ing importance has been the formation of the new Turkish 
Ministry. After Tewfik Pasha had refused the Grand Vizier- 
ship, because his conditions were not accepted, a Government 
was formed by Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha. It may be described 
as a Cabinet of elder statesmen. Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha is a 
highly respected old soldier who won fame by his great 
gallantry in the Russo-Turkish War. His popularity and his 
liberal opinions caused him to be suspected by Abdul Hamid, 
who, in effect, exiled him by appointing him High Com- 
missioner in Egypt. There he was liked and trusted by 
Englishmen, and he has been a consistent friend of Great 
Britain. Nazim Pasha is Minister of War, Hilmi Pasha 
Minister of Justice, and the aged Kiamil Pasha President of 
the Council. It is hoped that Ferid Pasha (who is an 
Albanian) will become Minister of the Interior. Kiamil, 
Hilmi, and Ferid are all ex-Grand Viziers. 


The character of the Ministry is undoubtedly moderate. As 
the Times correspondent says, its formation is a blow to the 
extremists; in other words, to the Committee of Union and 
Progress and its friends. Conciliation is the rule. The 
Albanians have been promised a Parliamentary Commission 
to inquire into their grievances, and martial law has been 
withdrawn. We sincerely hope that Turkish constitutionalism 
will now make a fresh start on a new and better path. At the 
same time we cannot shut our eyes to many ominous signs. 
The ultimatum purporting to come from “The Military 
League,” to the President of the Chamber, bidding him retire 
and dissolve the Chamber in forty-eight hours, has no doubt 
an air of comedy about it—it was delivered to the cook of the 
President—but we must not forget that Turkey is still in the 
epoch of the “ Arabian Nights.” What sounds like romance 
here may be reality there. At Vienna we are told that the 
situation is looked on with serious misgivings. 


We greatly regret to record that the dock strike still 
remains unsettled. On Wednesday somewhat serious rioting 
took place, but what was, in our opinion, infinitely more 
serious was the nature of a meeting held at Tower Hill at 
which speeches of extraordinary violence and malignity were 





has misled into criminal violence. He was, he declared, not 
satisfied with the men’s quiescent attitude. “The workers in 
no other town in England and Wales would have submitted in 
the quiet way they had done.” Mr. Ben Tillett’s speech we 
quote verbatim from the Times report :— 


“Mr. Ben Tillett said he was going to ask the men to join him 
in a prayer. Lord Devonport had contributed to the murder by 
starvation of their children, their women, and their men. He was 
not going to ask the men to do it, but he was going to call upon 
God to strike Lord Devonport dead. He asked those who were 
prepared to respond to that prayer to hold up their hands. With 
hands raised in the air the men then repeated the following prayer, 
word for word, after Mr, Tillett: ‘O God, strike Lord Devonport 
dead.’ It should be added that, though the response to the 
speaker’s dramatic appeal was general, the men exhibited no anger 
or excitement and seemed to look upon the incident as a humorous 
diversion in the proceedings. Mr. Tillett, however, added that he 
quite meant what he said. Vermin like that ought not to live.” 


Mr. Cunninghame-Grabam followed with a piece of blas- 
phemous buffoonery :— 


“ He admired Mr. Tillett’s prayer and the men’s response to it. 
He thought the Great Power was on strike, too. The capitalists 
had bought the Press, Parliament, and the pulpit, and sometimes 
he thought that they had bought God, too,” 





We are not pessimists, and we do not want to aggravate 
the situation by harsh words, but we feel bound to say that 
this readiness to seek blood and to fly to killing has a very 
ugly sound. We presume that the explanation is to be found 
in the fact that the leaders recognize that the men are beaten 
and recognize also that their dupes will soon begin to under- 
stand that the terrible situation in which they now find them- 
selves is due to bad advice and bad leading. That being so, 
they desire to cover up their tracks by extreme violence 
of language. They probably think that if they were to succeed 
in flogging the men into acts which would lead to a great 
deal of bloodshed their folly and worse would be forgotten 
in the general horror. Or even if they are prosecuted for 
incitements to murder and violence, and receive a term 
of imprisonment, they will escape the recriminations of the 
disillusioned strikers, or at any rate be able to say that 
if a harsh Government had not sent them to prison they 
would have been able to make a success of the strike. 


Had these vile attacks not been made upon Lord Devonport 
we should have had something to say further about his action 
in the matter of Lord Tullibardine’s message. As it is, we can 
say nothing. Since the men’s leaders have chosen to call for 
his blood, all that honest men can now do is to stand by Lord 
Devonport and refrain from criticism. While he is under the 
threat of would-be murderers his cause is the cause of all 
law-abiding men. It would be an insult to the Radical Press 
or the Labour Party to congratulate them on repudiating 
Mr. Tillett’s infamous speech. We are sure the repudiation 
was sincere. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Winston 
Churchill made his statement in regard to the Navy. We 
have dealt with it at length elsewhere, but may note here that 
its most striking feature was the description of the scope and 
character of the new German Navy Law. The main feature 
of that law, Mr. Churchill declared, was “the increase in the 
striking force of ships of all classes which will be immediately 
available at all seasons of the year. A Third Battle Squadron 
of eight battleships will be created and maintained in full 
commission as a part of the Active Battle Fleet.” Whereas 
the Active Battle Fleet of Germany used to consist of 17 
battleships and 4 large armoured cruisers and 12 small 
cruisers, under the re-arrangement the Active Fleet will con- 
sist of 25 battleships, 8 large armoured cruisers, and 18 small 
cruisers ; and whereas in the past the German fleet bas been 





made. Mr, Williams, the Secretary of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, did all he could to flog the unfortunate men he 
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it will in the future, through the operation of the new law, be 
in effect always available. Ninety-nine torpedo boat destroyers, 
instead of 66, will now be maintained in full commission out 
of a total of 144. Taking a general view of the effect of the 
law, Mr. Winston Churchill contended that nearly four-fifths of 
the entire German Navy will be maintained in full permanent 
commission—that is to say, instantly ready for that spring at 
the throat by which modern wars begin. 


We do not think it would serve any useful purpose to 
enumerate more in detail the efforts which are being made by 
Germany to wrest from us the command of the sea, efforts 
which we have no right to meet with angry words, but which, 
if we are a people worthy of our past, we must meet with the 
deeds of preparation. We are sorry to say that Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s way of meeting the menace which he de- 
scribed so eloquently is to do the very minimum of what is 
necessary for the safety of the Empire; to run it, in fact, 
as fine as possible. That way of meeting danger is bad from 
two points of view. In the first place the danger is one too 
great to be shaved by a millimetre. When a miscalculation 
in the policy of just doing enough means absolute and 
eternal ruin, and a mistake in the direction of doing too much 
means merely a certain waste of material, the wise man sees 
to it that the risk he runs is that of doing too much, not of 
doing too little. Mr. Churchill and his colleagues prefer to 
un the risk of doing too little. 


. If the Government policy is bad from the point of 
view noted above, it is even worse from the other we have 
named. They have chosen a policy which can only be 
described as that of egging Germany on to further efforts. 
We have in these columns never faltered from the position 
that the proper way to meet German competition is not to 
keep just ahead, and thus lure Germany to one more effort, 
but to set forth in bold characters a permanent policy. 
That policy, instead of inspiring the Germans with the 
feeling that by another sacrifice of money they will beat us, 
will rather depress them with the thought that they are 
only too likely to throw away millions upon their Navy, and 
yet get no nearer the result at which they are aiming—the 
command of the sea. What we want to do is not to call the 
Germans names or to bewail our own unhappy fate, but 
to keep the priceless thing we still possess—the lead in 
naval power. A grim determination to see the thing through, 
expressed by meeting every German bid by a big rise rather 
than a small one, is our policy, and the policy that will pay 
in the long run. 


Mr. Winston Churebill’s solution of the Mediterranean 
problem is, on his own showing, fantastically dangerous. 
He brought a certain number of battleships away from the 
Mediterranean on the ground that they could not be spared 
there, but were urgently needed at home. Now he is going to 
send back to the Mediterranean a larger and more powerful 
body of ships than he took away, on the ground that they are 
more needed at Malta than they are in the North Sea. Yet in 
the interval between the two policies the only thing, according 
to his own speech, that has happened has been a further 
development of German power in the North Sea. On Mr, 
Winston Churchill’s own premises the only sound thing to 
have done would have been to provide an entirely new and 
extra squadron for the Mediterranean of eight battleships. 
What he has done is to negative in July the policy which he 
declared essential to our safety in March. 


We must not leave Mr. Churchill's speech without noting 
his most welcome announcement as to the part which the 
great Dominions oversea mean to take in the struggle for sea- 
power. Though the exact terms under which Canada will 
bring help to the Mother Country are not yet sufficiently 
worked out to be announced, Mr. Churchill stated that Mr. 
Borden and his colleagues had authorized him to say that 
“any special action which the immediate future may require 
of them will not be delayed pending the settlement of a 
final and permanent naval arrangement.” The action of New 
Zealand and Australia has already been made known. Mr. 
Churchill also dealt with the natural desire of the Dominions 
if they contribute to Imperial defence to have their share in 
the shaping of Imperial policy. 

“Tf we are told that the beginnings of co-operation in defence 
must carry with them the beginnings of association in policy, then 





Isay that both in measures of defence and in the direction of 
policy the co-operation of the Dominions with the United King. 
dom will be of inestimable benefit to the strength of the Empire 
and to the general cause of peace.” 

That, of course, is a sentiment which will meet with universal] 
approval. We have never doubted the willingness of the 
Dominions to do their share, but that renders our pride in 
their action and our gratitude none the less potent. 


On Tuesday in the House of Lords Lord Selborne criticise 
Mr. Churchill’s statement in the Commons on Monday. He 
said that a proportion of thirty-three capital ships to 
Germany’s twenty-nine at the end of 1914 would be inade. 
quate. He rejoiced that the Government had decided to 
station a battle-cruiser squadron in the Mediterranean, but 
he regarded this plan as, after all, only a make-shift. Battle. 
cruisers were not battleships. The present crisis was due, in 
his opinion, to the abandonment of the Cawdor programme, 
He and his friends would be satisfied that the intentions of 
the Government were perfectly sound if it were not that there 
appeared to be dissensions in the Cabinet. He recommended 
the immediate construction of a squadron of battleships to be 
paid for by a short loan. 


Lord Crewe admitted that the situation was in some 
respects grave, but it was untrue that there was any differ. 
ence of opinion in the Cabinet. He fully appreciated the 
importance of maintaining such a force in the Mediter. 
ranean as would prove that we did not intend to give up 
our present position or rely upon the help of any friendly 
Power. At the same time it was unreasonable to take into 
account every conceivable combination of hostile Powers, A 
coalition of the Austrian and Italian, fleets against us was 
unlikely. Probably the shipbuilding programmes of those 
Powers which had not had great naval experience would not 
be realized. Moreover, if we greatly accelerated our own 
programme other Powers might accelerate and enlarge theirs, 
At present he did not admit that Mr. Churchill was “ running 
it too fine.” Lord Midleton urged that the Mediterranean 
garrisons should be brought up to their former strength. 
Lord Haldane ended the debate by arguing that the Mediter- 
ranean garrisons were adequate if our sea-power was adequate, 
and he maintained that for the present it was so. He was 
not, however, an easy-going optimist. The situation was 
most trying and needed careful watching. The Government 
were determined to remain superior in sea-power. 


In the Lords on Wednesday Lord Camperdown asked for 
information as to the land policy of the Government. At 
Hanley Mr. Outhwaite bad said that “Mr. Lloyd George, 
with the support of the Prime Minister, would embark this 
autumn on a great campaign, to be continued right up to the 
next General Election, to do something for the overthrow of 
the land monopoly.” An extreme land policy was being urged 
by many Liberals, and though Mr. Asquith bad said that he 
was not a “single taxer,” he had done nothing to dissociate 
himself from the idea of the projected campaign. Lord Hal- 
dane said that Lord Camperdown was unnecessarily alarmed. 
He himself found nothing definite in Mr. Outhwaite’s 
statement, and he attached no importance to it 
Mr. Outhwaite’s words might mean anything or nothing, 
and he had not spoken for the Government. The 
Government would announce their policy when they had 
considered it. The Committee which had been formed to 
consider the matter was collecting information, not drawing 
up a programme, and it was absolutely non-official. Lord 
Haldane’s answer, we may remark, is not much more definite 
than Mr. Outhwaite’s. An extreme land campaign is un- 
doubtedly being arranged by many Liberals, and if they 
capture the sympathies of enough members of the party need 
we hesitate to prophesy that Mr. Asquith will take over the 
whole scheme P 


The representative meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation at Liverpool decided on Tuesday to maintain their 
demands in connexion with the Insurance Act. They deter- 
mined also to call upon all doctors who hold posts under the 
Act to resign. The only qualification made was in the case 
of the sanatorium benefit, which they agreed conditionally 
to carry out. The final resolution stated— 

“That the British Medical Association calls on all practitioners 
to refrain from applying for or accepting any post or office of any 
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kind in connexion with the National Insurance Act except in 
regard to sanatorium benefit, provided it is carried on in accord- 


ance with the wishes of the Association, until such time as the 
Government has satisfied the Association that its demands will 


be met.” 
This resolution is stated in the Times to have been carried by 
about 117 votes to 20. 

The question of Government intervention in the dock strike 
was discussed in the House of Commons on Tuesday upon a 
motion by Mr. O'Grady for the adjournment of the House. 
He maintained that there was as much reason for the Govern- 
ment to intervene in the present dispte as there had been in 
the case of the railway and coal disputes. In the course of 
the debate Mr. Norman Craig said that the only obstacle to 
a settlement was the insistence of the strike leaders upon the 
Federation ticket. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald denied that they 
were insisting upon it, and expressed his hope that an exchange 
of opinion would now settle the matter. After Lord Tulli- 
bardine had appealed for a last effort at conciliation, Mr. 
Lloyd George said that it was impossible for the Government 
to legislate in every individual trade dispute. They had, how- 
ever, come to the conclusion that it would be necessary to deal 
with the whole problem in the immediate future. Mr. Bonar 
Law announced his willingness to consider favourably any 
proposals that might be made for legislating upon the general 
question, but he agreed with the Government that in the 
present dispute the House could not usefully intervene. Mr. 
O’Grady’s motion was defeated by 255 to 58 votes. 


On Thursday Mr. Asquith, on the vote for the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, described the work of that body. The 
system adopted is one of sub-Committees, “manageable in 
dimensions and informal in procedure.” The reports of these 
sub-Committees are later considered by the Committee as a 
whole. The permanent sub-Committees are (1) the Home 
Ports Defence Committee, (2) the Oversea Defence Committee, 
(3) the Committee for the Co-ordination of Departmental Action 
on the outbreak of war, (4) the Air Committee. The third 
sub-Committee is composed of the principal permanent officials 
of the various departments of State. It has, we are told, 
compiled a War Book which assigns to each department, 
War, Admiralty, Home Office, Foreign Office, Board of Trade, 
and others, its responsibility for action under every head of 
war policy. 

The Prime Minister ended his speech by a declaration 
which sounds conventional, but which we are sure is true in 
fact and sincere in spirit. “We cultivate with great and 
growing cordiality on both sides our special international 
friendships.” But those friendships are in no sense exclusive. 
“We have no cause and no occasion for quarrel with any 
country in any part of the world.” Further, the Prime 
Minister explained that we can never be jealous of any move- 
ment which makes for the peace of the world. Therefore 
such special conversations and interchanges of opinions as took 
place between Russia and Germany are never viewed 
by us with the least suspicion or dissatisfaction. “We 
have no aggressive purpose, and we covet no territory.” 
We are, however, compelled to spend money for the main- 
tenance of our supremacy at sea, “Tbat expenditure is 
regarded by us merely as an insurance, and a necessary in- 
surance, of enormous interests, both domestic and external, 
of which the Government of this country and the House of 
Commons are, or ought to be, faithful and vigilant trustees.” 
Mr. Asquith was speaking here for the whole nation. 





Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was worthy of the leader of the 
Opposition and of the head of the Unionist Party, and shows 
that though before he became the leader of the Unionists he 
had not devoted special attention to Foreign Affairs, he has 
what is far more important than expert knowledge in detail— 
that can always be supplied to him—judgment, force of 
character, and good sense on the positive side. Further, he is 
not “‘awed by rumour,” and his intellectual balance is not 
upset by panic, or even by that anxiety of mind which of 
necessity tends to haunt the discussion of great affairs. As 
regards the naval question, Mr. Bonar Law pointed out, 
though without undue pessimism, that whereas ten years ago 
we had not only the command of the sea, but the command of 
every sea, we have now the command of no sea in the world 
except the North Sea. The decline of the Roman Empire was 
marked by the call of their legions home to Rome—a recall 


forced by pressure at the heart. We have had to call back our 
legions, and to call them back for precisely the same reason. 





Mr. Bonar Law proceeded to point out how we had lost our 
naval lead because when the present Government came into 
office they refused to do exactly what Mr. Winston Churchill 
now tells us it is essential to do—to make “cool, steady, 
methodical preparation, prolonged over a succession of years.” 
Instead they tried to incite Germany to give up naval com- 
petition by a self-sacrificing cutting down of our building 
programme. The only result, of course, was to incite 
Germany to further efforts in shipbuilding. They did, in 
fact, the very thing they set out to avoid) We may add 
that in the course of his speech Mr. Bonar Law stated, “on 
the authority of the editors of more than one newspaper,” that 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer held up the six and a 
half millions of realized surplus a semi-official communication 
was sent to the Press by the Admiralty pointing out that this 
was being done on account of the needs of the Navy. “It is 
obvious,” Mr. Bonar Law drily added, “that some change 
must have taken place since.” We cannot find in the debate 
any serious attempt on the part of the Admiralty to deny this 
statement. 


The debate ended with a speech from Sir Edward Grey, in 
which he obtained an easy victory over the Liberal critica of 
our foreign policy. ‘The Foreign Secretary ended with a piece 
of common sense which is well worth quoting in full :— 

“If we were to let our Navy fall into a position of inferiority 
we should lay the whole Empire bare. Even if we were a self- 
contained island not dependent on sea communications we could 
not allow our naval superiority to be impaired, unless we were 
prepared to keep up an army on a very different scale. We do not 
advocate that. Whether you look at it from the point of view of 
communication within the Empire or from the point of view of 
protection of these islands, our naval strength is essential. All 
we can do to demonstrate that we have no aggressive desires, and 
that no friendship we have with anybody else is directed towards 
aggressive designs against another Power, that we are doing, and 
shall continue todo. But as we are at the present moment we 
cannot but say that the Navy Estimates presented by the Govern- 
ment are absolutely necessary in the interests of the country.” 


Mr. Asquith was received with enormous enthusiasm by an 
audience of some three thousand Home Rulers at the Dublin 
Theatre Royal on Friday week. The meeting had been 
organized with all the skill for which Mr. Devlin is now re- 
nowned. After saying something about the financial objections 
to the Home Rule Bill, Mr. Asquith dealt at greater length 
with the questions whether the Bill would satisfy the 
“nationality” of Ireland, and whether Ulster would resist. 
The answer to the first question was, of course, “ Yes,” and to 
the second “ No.” Mr. Asquith confessed that the attitude of 
North-East Ulster might be summed up as follows:— 
“ We will not have Home Rule on any terms, though three- 
fourths or four-fifths of our countrymen are asking for it.” 
That being so, we doubt whether Mr. Asquith is really so little 
embarrassed by the prospect of civil war as he professed to 
be. “Iam not,” hesaid, “in the least embarrassed when I 
am asked, as I constantly am: ‘ What are you going to do in 
the event of civil war?’ I tell you quite frankly I do not 
believe in the prospect of civil war.” We fear that if Mr. 
Asquith acts on that assumption he will have a most unpleas- 
ant awakening. 


Mr. Asquith’s Odyssey to London after the scenes of 
remarkable enthusiasm in Dublin was marked by a certain 
furtiveness rendered quite necessary by expected attacks from 
suffragettes. When the procession of motor cars which 
accompanied Mr. Asquith was passing through Chester last 
Saturday two bags of flour were thrown, and one of them hit 
Mr. Asquith’s car. Nothing worse happened, as other suffra- 
gettes who approached Mr. Asquith elsewhere were imme- 
diately seized. At Sir William Lever’s house in Cheshire Mr. 
Asquith made a speech, chiefly on social questions. He took 
great credit to the Government for Old-Age Pensions, and 
predicted that some day the Unionist Party would be trying 
to steal the credit for the Insurance Act. He prophesied per- 
fect peace in Ireland, and finally declared that his Liberal 
supporters were without “ rivalries, jealousies, and rancour.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——>——- 


THE GREAT NON SEQUITUR. 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL, doubtless with good 
cause, is afraid of the Germans, but he is more 
afraid of the Daily News, the Nation, and the Manchester 
Guardian. That is the position in a nutshell, and that is 
why we find ourselves in a situation so paradoxical, and 
therefore so dangerous, as that disclosed by Mr. Churchill 
last Mondzy. If the welfare of the Empire were not at stake 
there would indeed be something supremely ridiculous in 
Mr. Churchill’s speech. It is the greatest example of a non 
sequitur on record. With all the oratorical ability and 
finesse which he possesses in so high a degree he set forth 
Germany’s bold and businesslike bid for the command of 
the sea, and with an unerring instinct for rhetorical 
effect he piled up the tale of peril. There was the 
crisis and the entrance to the path of duty indicated by 
a master hand. But just when we were expecting to be 
told to enter that portal and tread that path, just when 
we looked forward to being nerved to a high endeavour, 
the unexpected happened. Instead of Mr. Churchill 
asking us for a great sacrifice to meet a great menace, or 
for a manly effort to cut through the toils which were 
gradually closing round us, we had the lame and impotent 
conclusion of his practical proposals. To ward off the 
dangers, terrible and imminent, which he had disclosed 
we were told that next year we must build five battle- 
ships instead of three, the year after no more than 
we had always intended, the year after that one more than 
we had intended, the year after that no more, and in the 
fifth year one more. That was all except that we are to 
supplement a policy of piecemeal addition to the Fleet 
by a piecemeal addition to our bluejackets. 

Never, as we have said, was there such a non sequitur. 
Consider the premises. Never was the peril greater ; never 
was naval competition so keen; never had any Power shown 
such deadly and deliberate persistence as the Germans in 
the attempt to outbuild us ; never was “the awful sudden- 
ness with which naval warfare can reach its decisive 
phase” so manifest; never was it more clear that “ cool, 
steady, methodical preparation prolonged over a succes- 
sion of years can alone raise the margin of naval power.” 
Such was the syllogism. What we have just described 
was the conclusion. It was as if a doctor had told a 
pecan in his most awe-inspiring and faithful manner that 

is condition was most serious; that no mere palliatives could 
be of any avail; that the only treatment promising recovery, 
and therefore the only treatment that an honest man could 
advise, must be radical and fundamental, involving great 
sacrifices—and then, when he had worked his patient 
up to expect a demand either for an operation or else for 
some cure which would cause a dislocation of the 
patient’s whole business and an exclusive devotion to 
a cure, had wound up with the recommendation that 
the patient should spend a Saturday to Monday at 
Margate! What should we say of a doctor who 
prefaced such advice with talk of the deliberate and 
insidious march of the disease and of the absolute 
necessity for meeting it with all the energy at 
the disposal of the patient? What are we to say 
of Mr. Winston Churchill? What are we to say of a man 
who draws a blood-curdling picture of suddenness of attack 
and then recommends slowness of preparation ? 

In the case of the doctor we should say that in 
all probability he had met a selfish, reckless, and 
tyrannical wife on the stairs—a woman who cared 
more for her own plans than for her husband’s 
welfare—and that she had told him in peremptory 
terms that he might say what he liked, but that she was 
not going to agree to any plans or any system of treatment 
more heroic than Saturday to Monday at the seaside ; 
that if he chose to upset the whole family and household 
by recommending anything beyond that, she could find 
plenty of doctors who would give different and better 
advice, and who would not interfere with her arrangements 
in the ridiculous way which he proposed. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, we suspect, met an equally reckless and deter- 
mined person on the stairs, and with a similar result. 
Accordingly he determined to ease his conscience by making 
an alarmist speech, and, to retain his position as medical 








adviser, by recommending, not the treatment in which he 
believed, and to which his words plainly point, but one 
which would not upset the plans of the most important 
member of the family. 

We have called Mr. Winston Churchill’s practical pro- 
posals the greatest non sequitur on record, but his calculated 
failure in ratiocination did not stop there. Within the 
great non sequitur lurks another false conclusion almost ag 
great. In the spring Mr. Winston Churchill alarmed the 
nation by letting it be known that he considered that we 
were spending more naval strength in the Mediterranean 
than we were justified in spending, considering the situation 
in the North Sea. Accordingly he withdrew his battle. 
ships from the Mediterranean and brought them into home 
waters. In doing this, however, it was clearly suggested that 
the Admiralty were not abandoning our control of the Medi- 
terranean because they liked doing it, or because they were 
indifferent to the sacrifices involved, but solely out of dire 
necessity and because they dared not sacrifice the greater 
need to the lesser. But now, though nothing has hap- 
pened but newspaper criticism—newspaper criticism, of 
course, which was thoroughly justified—Mr. Churchill has 
reversed his policy, and is going to place in the Mediter- 
ranean ships which will make our position there far 
stronger than it has been for many years. Further, he 
is doing this by taking away powerful ships from the 
North Sea—that is, from the place where so short a time ago 
we were told their presence was essential. In other words, 
though the situation in the North Sea, on Mr. Churchill's 
own showing, has become in the last three months not less, 
but more, menacing, the conclusion from the premises has 
been absolutely reversed. We are no great believers in 
strict logic as applied to human affairs, and we hold, in this 
particular instance, that the last conclusion is better than 
the one before last ; but we are bound to say that changes 
so rapid, even when sound in fact, do not inspire us with 
confidence in the judgment or steadfastness of the changer. 
Such quick changes may possibly be condoned in the field 
of pure party politics. They represent a state of mind 
which cannot be tolerated in a Minister who has the fate of 
the Empire in his hands. 

In our opinion nothing has done more to discredit 
Mr. Churchill as a statesman than his handling of the 
Mediterranean problem. A good deal might be said for 
holding firmly to either of the policies he has adopted 
within the last three months. Nothing can be said for 
holding them both. In our own opinion Mr. Winston 
Churchill misjudged the Mediterranean problem so help- 
lessly because he considered it in isolation and not in 
accord with our foreign policy as a whole. As must be 
clear to any one who engages in the task, now so fashion- 
able and indeed so necessary, of counting up Dread- 
noughts, what we want to avoid is a combination of fleets 
to be used against us. In plain language this means that 
we want, in the case of war, to avoid having to meet 
the Italian as well as the German and Austrian fleets, 
which are certain to act in combination. Now, to put it 
bluntly, the question whether the Italian fleet will be used 
to turn the scale against us or will remain neutral depends 
upon our naval strength in the Mediterranean. It 
depends, that is to say, upon whether Italy can be given a 
good excuse, or will have no excuse, for saying to her allies 
—allies, remember, who are capable of putting very great 
pressure upon her by land: “ We cannot take hostile 
action against Britain unless you can guarantee us the 
command of the sea in the Mediterranean. Our 
commitments on its African shores are so great that 
unless a free passage from our coasts to the coasts 
of Tripoli is guaranteed to us, and our army in Tripoli 
is thus secured from starvation, we must remain 
neutral.” But, if we are weak in the Mediterranean, 
Italy cannot say this, for Austria and Germany would 
reply: “‘ You must stand by the Triple Alliance or if you 
do not we will compel you. You have nothing to fear from 
Britain. We provided against that contingency by 
forcing her to abandon the Mediterranean.” 

If we are the strongest naval Power in the Mediter- 
ranean there will be sufficient excuse for Italy to remain 
neutral—a neutrality, by the way, which will be consonant 
with the natural impulses of her people. In other words, 
the maintenance of our sea-power in the Mediterranean 
will increase our strength and decrease the strength 
of our enemies indirectly as well as directly. Weakness 
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in the Mediterranean will bring on still greater weakness, 
or, rather, will bring into being a still greater force against 
us. “To him that hath shall be given; but from 
him that hath not shall be taken away, even that which 
be hath.” This is a point of foreign policy which 
must never be forgotten in regard to the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Churchill ignored it when he made his ever-to-be- 
regretted plunge for abandoning the Mediterranean. 
Happily the Cabinet as a whole, or the Imperial 
Defence Committee —- we know not which — remem- 
pered it, and insisted upon the false step being as far as 

ossible retraced. But though this has been done there 
js still a huge remainder over of injury and weakness. 
Our position as regards Italy has received a shock from 
which it will take along time to recover. Up till last 
May the Italians believed that our sea-power would always 
be maintained in the Mediterranean, and in private, if 
not in public, recognized that some day it might have great 
consequences in the shaping of their ultimate policy. Now 
it is to be feared that they have not the same confidence 
that they had before, but are haunted by the thought that 
supremacy in the Mediterranean is not a fundamental of 
our policy, but that a change once made so recklessly 
and so unnecessarily may be made again. 

Mr. Churchill’s blunder was probably the worst false 
step we bave made in naval policy for a century, and it 
will take us many years and much expenditure of naval 
strength to live it down. In other words we must now, 
in order to reassure Italy, keep many more ships in the 
Mediterranean than we should have had to keep there had 
Mr. Churchill been content to hold his tongue, or, rather, not 
to speak till he had consulted his colleagues and the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. It is the old, old story: the 
politicians blunder, and the people have to pay for it—and 
very dearly. 





PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 


JROMINENT among the many features of interest 

_ which arise out of the opening of the Immingham 
Docks by the King is the fact that these huge docks 
have been constructed by a railway company, thus pointing 
to a further extension of the policy which for many years 
past has been adopted by most of the principal railway com- 
panies of the kingdom. There are many people who hold 
that it is undesirable that railway companies should go 
beyond the work of building and working railways, and 
who consequently object to any railway company building 
or owning docks. With the general feeling underlying 
this proposition we agree. The advantages of division of 
labour are not confined to individual workmen. They extend 
also to great companies and industrial undertakings, and in 
the main it is undesirable that a company formed for one 
specific purpose should undertake subsidiary duties. For 
this reason we feel that a profound mistake was made by 
the railway companies when they undertook the con- 
struction of their own rolling stock. In the long run the 
companies would probably have obtained cheaper and 
better rolling stock if they had continued to deal 
with firms who made a speciality of this manufacture. 
What they have now done is to build up vast organiza- 
tions for the construction of their own rolling stock, with 
the result that when any important new invention is made 
the company has to consider whether it is worth while to 
scrap a large amount of valuable plant in order to produce 
engines of a new design. If, on the other hand, the com- 
panies had continued to deal with engine-building firms, 
competition would have forced one or other of these firms 
to make the necessary sacrifice of capital for the sake of 
improvement of design. 

_When, however, we pass to the question of docks, 
different considerations arise. One of the main duties of 
a railway company is to secure easy communication between 
the sea and the interior, and unless efficient docking 
accommodation is available this easy communication 
cannot be secured. A good dock, therefore, may be 
looked upon as merely a continuation of a railway, strictly 
analogous in every respect to a shunting yard at an inland 
station. This, of course, does not touch the further ques- 
tion whether a railway company should also own a line of 
steamships for communication with foreign ports; but 


- is a point into which we need not for the moment 
enter. 





It is more important to lay stress on another aspect of 
the opening of the great dock at Immingham. This 
dock, which is one of the largest in the kingdom, has been 
constructed, like almost every commercial dock in Great 
Britain, entirely by private enterprise. The superiority 
of this method of construction over State enterprise is 
admirably illustrated by comparing the harbour accom- 
modation of Great Britain with that of France. In the 
latter country docks are mainly constructed by the 
Government, with the result, as M. Yves Guyot has 
frequently pointed out, that they are too small and too 
numerous. Each seaboard constituency wishes to have 
public money spent upon the creation of a local dock, and 
as the Government cannot possibly afford to build a large 
dock in each little place it builds a number of little docks, 
many of which have been rendered practically useless by 
the expansion in the size of steamships. On the other 
hand, in Great Britain private enterprise comes forward 
to build docks suitable to the work to be done in the places 
where they will prove most advantageous. The community 
thus obtains the advantage of the most efficient instrument 
of production. It is true that this process, like all com- 
petitive processes, involves the waste, or partial waste, of 
the capital privately expended in less efficient docks else- 
where. But such waste is inevitable if progress is to take 
place. The public cannot be too often reminded that 
decay is the counterpart of growth. The waste of old 
capital is the necessary accompaniment to the fertility of 
new capital. Nor need the most anxious economist repine ; 
for the capital which is wasted under the system of private 
enterprise represents money which would otherwise have 
been spent on temporary satisfactions. An individual has 
the alternative of spending his spare cush, let us say, on 
champagne, or on contributing to the construction of a 
dock. If he chooses the former alternative, he has the 
pleasure of drinking the champagne, and that is the end of 
the business. If, however, he spends his money in helping 
to build a dock the world gets the advantage of the use of 
the instrument of production so long as it is serviceable ; 
and, even though the dock may only last a few years before 
it is superseded by a bigger dock, the world remains better 
off than it would have been if the money had gone on 
champagne. 

This is the final economic argument in favour of raising 
capital by private subscription for commercial enterprises 
rather than raising it, or the interest to pay for it, by 
taxation. There is a further administrative argument in 
favour of private enterprise which is only fully realized by 
comparing results. The system of State railways in India is 
about as good as any State railway system in the world. 
The Indian Government is a well-organized bureaucracy 
unaffected by democratic pressure and bending its energies 
to the one end of producing successful results. 
Yet the State railway system of India is admittedly 
in some important respects a failure. At _ the 
present moment all the commercial classes in India 
are clamouring for additional railway facilities which the 
Government is unable to give. Not only are additional 
railways required, but more rolling stock is wanted on the 
existing lines. The Government cannot satisfy these 
demands because it cannot raise the necessary capital 
without embarrassing its general financial position. A 
few years ago Lord Morley, as the Secretary of State, 
tried to deal with this problem, and laid down a more or 
less definite programme for the expansion of Indian rail- 
ways. But not once since that programme was laid down 
has the full amount of capital contemplated been spent 
upon the development of Indian railway lines. In the 
present year we think we are right in saying that the total 
new construction of railways provided for under State 
management in the vast Empire of India is twenty-eight 
miles. That alone is a sufficient proof of the failure of 
the State system ina country which is expanding com- 
mercially and agriculturally almost as rapidly as the New 
World. Asa means of escape from this deadlock we see 
in the Indian papers that a suggestion has been made by 
Sir Francis Spring, Chairman of the Madras Port Trust, 
that the Indian railway system should be converted into 
a gigantic trust, financially independent of the Government, 
but subjected to Government control so far as such control 
is necessary to protect the interests of the public. This 
is probably the best way of dealing with the problem of 





railways in such a country as India. It would also, we 
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may add parenthetically, have been the best way of deal- 
ing with the telegraphs and telephones in the United 
Kingdom. 

The essential vice of State enterprise lies in a confusion 
of functions. “The business of Government,” as Mr. 
Gladstone used to be fond of saying, “is to govern, not 
to trade,” and directly a Government confuses these two 
entirely distinct functions one or the other, and in the 
majority of cases both, suffer. No Government can trade 
as well as a company or trust created for purely trading 
purposes, and directly a Government begins to trade it 
ceases to use its power of control impartially. A glaring 
illustration of this is furnished by the history of the 
London County Council trams. The Progressive Party on 
the County Council insisted several years ago, in spite 
of the advice of far-seeing men like Lord Avebury, in 
purchasing the tramway system of the metropolis instead 
of leaving it in the hands of companies working under the 
control of the Council. As to the financial results up to 
date there is much difference of opinion, for the accounts 
are complicated by such questions as the cost of street 
widening in order to permit the passage of tramways. 
On the whole, however, it seems to be fairly established 
that the ratepayers have made a profit on the undertaking. 
But it is more than doubtful whether this profit is nearly 
as great as the net revenue which could have been realized 
without any risk at all by leaving the tramways in the 
hands of « commercial company. At the time that the 
tramways were taken over the North London Company was 
paying a huge rental to the County Council, and was 
willing to increase that rental immensely for a continuance 
of its privileges. Prudent financiers urged in vain that it 
was better to make sure of a steady and safe income rather 
than to launch out upon the risky experiment of municipal 
trams. How risky that experiment was the Progressive 
Party in the County Council is now appreciating. Even so 
important a municipal body as the London County Council 
cannot check the progress of invention, and the appearance 
of the motor-’bus has entirely altered the financial prospects 
of the London trams. So serious is the competition of the 
motor-’buses that the Progressive Party in the Council, 
composed mainly of people who in national politics call 
themselves Free Traders, is actually demanding the esta- 
blishment of a rigid system of protection, so as to preserve 
the profits of the tramways. The definite proposal made 
is that the County Council should have power to license or 
to refuse to license motor-’buses, so as to prevent them 
running on routes where they might cut into tramway 

rofits. We could hardly find a better illustration of the 
mjury inflicted on the community by municipal or State 
enterprise. 





THE POSSIBILITY OF INVASION, 


E have often wondered how men who have read the 
history of wars, with all their surprises and 
successful accomplishments of apparently desperate feats, 
should have the mental temerity to declare that the 
invasion of Great Britain is impossible. We admit that 
it would be very difficult, but in war the unexpected so 
often happens that one is inclined to transpose two con- 
trary terms, and say that the unexpected should really be 
the expected. Even men who are not temperamentally 
given to unequivocal assertion will often tell you without 
reserve that the imvasion of our island is rendered 
impossible by the Navy, and that from any military 
point of view the risk is not worth considering. We 
remember that Mr. Balfour, who is ordinarily most 
sensible and sound in all matters of defence, and to whose 
high moral courage and coolness at the worst time of the 
South African War the country owes a very considerable 
debt, announced once that the risk of invasion might be 
ignored. To tell the young men of any country that they 
may sleep safely in their beds because ‘they will certainly 
never be called upon to defend their homes and families is 
to bid them enter into a state of lethargy, and, in effect, 
to unman them. In our opinion no one has a right to tell 
his fellows that the risk of invasion does not exist. No 
human being can say such a thing with certainty. What 
should we think of an insurance company which 
refused to insure a piece of property against some 
danger which, let us grant, might occur only once in 
two hundred years, but when it did occur would not 





merely injure the property, but utterly destroy it? w, 
should say that the policy offered by that company inn 
not satisfactory, and we should go elsewhere io be 
insured. 

The Government insures the nation against the risk of 
destruction by foreign invasion. It does so, primarily and 
rightly, as we all agree, by means of the Navy ; but there js 
a secondary risk against which even the most powerfyl 
navy in the world could not provide—the risk that 
in the temporary absence of the Fleet when employed 
in its first duty of searching out the enemy and destroy. 
ing him, or in a fog through which even the thousand 
eyes of a watchful Navy cannot penetrate, a consider. 
able number of hostile troops might escape challenge or 
observation and bear down upon our coast. The only way 
to meet that danger in a way worthy of a self-respecting 
nation is to have the whole able-bodied youth of the nation 
trained to arms. We want no conscript regulararmy. But 
what we do want is the Swiss system of compulsory military 
training as advocated by the National Service League— 
say four months’ careful drill followed by short and easy 
— in subsequent years. This system would serve a 

ouble, nay a treble, purpose. First, it would compel every 
trained man to defend his country if there really were an 
invasion. Secondly, it would provide valuable material 
from which to accept voluntary service with the expedi- 
tionary force abroad; the volunteers for foreign service 
would be worth having instead of such well-meaning but 
useless fellows as the second draft of yeomanry in 
South Africa. Thirdly, it would improve the handiness, 
the resource, and the health of every man who underwent 
the training. It would be unfair to no one, since all would 
be under compulsion. The present plan is in effect an 
odious undemocratic system of privilege, since the man 
who chooses to stay by his office, shop, or works rather 
than to give any service to his country actually enjoys a 
commercial advantage over his more nobly minded neigh 
bour. 

The possibility of invasion was proved once again, so 
far as we can learn (though really no proof is necessary 
to the cogency of our argument), by the recent naval 
manceuvres. Various and rather contradictory accounts 
of the manceuvres—at which no correspondents were 
allowed to be present—have been published in the news- 
papers. We need not assume the exact truth of any of 
them. But, roughly, what happened seems to have been 
as follows:—The “Red” Fleet, under Sir George 
Callaghan, had to try to effect a landing, and the “ Blue” 
Fleet, under Prince Louis of Battenberg, bad to defend 
the North-East coast where the attempt was to be made. 
According to the rules, no landing could be made south of 
Flamborough Head, and from that point almost to Norway 
a line of Blue ships was drawn across the North Sea, 
The Daily Telegraph account says that each of the Blue 
cruisers patrolled a distance of about twenty miles, 
destroyers were placed between the cruisers, and there were 
supporting battleships. Helped by fog the Red ships 
passed through this formidable line. They no doubt 
suffered considerable losses, as they were chased and there 
was a running engagement. At one time, however, a part 
of the Red Fleet had some hours of complete immunity 
from attack while an imaginary landing was effected near 
Filey. Perhaps this period did not last longer than four 
hours. Still, even in four hours something always could 
be done, especially if landings were effected at different 
places. A Japanese officer when discussing the problem 
of invasion once said that if his countrymen wished to 
invade Great Britain they would drive their transports 
head on to the beach at high tide and simply abandon 
or destroy them after the troops and their equip- 
ment had been dropped over the sides. <A landing 
of that kind would be carried out in a_ very 
short time indeed. And why should it be impossible? 
There is nothing whatever impossible in it; and probably 
one could think of similar get-there-quick plans. The 
sacrifice of the transports, in view of the object to be 
gained, would of course be as nothing. Even in 1800, 
when military science was much less advanced than now, 
Sir Ralph Abercromby landed 16,000 troops in Aboukir 
Bay in the course of a single day, simply using the ships’ 
boats. For six weeks beforehand he had practised dis- 
embarkation, so that every man knew his place in the 
boats and what he had to do. We fancy that one 
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might search the pages of military history in vain for 
an example of a failure to land when once an ade- 
quate fleet has arrived at a suitable landing-place. 
The ships’ guns covering the landing can make 
such a hell of the beach by way of preparation that no 
defender can live on it. Of course the troubles of the 
invaders will come afterwards, but that thought would 
not trouble an invader of Great Britain very much if he 
could be sure of landing safely with his arranged number 
of troops. Look at the Italians in Tripoli. The easiest 
of all their operations have been the landings. 

To return to the mancwuvres. When the Red landing 
was discovered Admiral Callaghan had to do his best to 
escape, as he had an inferior number of ships. Apparently 
he took the bold course of sacrificing a considerable part 
of his fleet—the sixteen-knot battle squadron of six 
Majestics—in order to get his best ships away. The 
Majestics, it is said, fought a delaying action, and if so, 
they were no doubt annihilated. Apparently several Red 
cruisers and destroyers were also lost, but the best Red 
ships safely reached their base, bringing the transports 
with them. The force landed may have been small; the 
Red losses may have been even greater than is said; but 
the fact would remain that the invader did land troops 
and did get his important ships and his transports away. 
How could one possibly predict that fog, or some hitherto 
unpractised method of disembarkation, might not enable 
the enemy in real war to do on two or three times 
the scale what the daring Red Fleet has just done in the 
manceuvres ? 





WHY NOT AN “OLD SCOUTS” MOVEMENT? 


E do not think that Lord Rosebery went in the 
least too far when he declared that “he honestly 
believed that the Boy Scout movement was the best and 
most hopeful movement that had been started in his life- 
time, because it aimed at training lads to be good citizens 
and to be good men.” Unquestionably Lord Rosebery was 
justified. We say with the fullest sense of conviction that 
it is impossible to make good citizens unless you get hold 
of the boyhood of the nation and inspire it with the true 
ideals of manly virtue. That is just what the Boy Scout 
movement does. But to seek to inspire boys with high ideals 
is one thing, to accomplish it is another. Plenty of good 
men and the ministers of all the Churches have tried 
from time immemorial to reach the boys, and undoubtedly 
a very great deal has been accomplished by them. It is, 
however, the peculiar merit of the Scout movement—due to 
its founder, Sir Robert Baden-Powell—that it has managed 
to get hold of the boys without giving them the sense that 
they are being “ got at” or deprived of that liberty of 
action of thought and of feeling which the young so 
naturally and so rightly prize and guard as their most 
precious possession. Boys and lads resent ‘“goody-ness,” 
not because they dislike goodness in the abstract, but 
because they are afraid of losing their freedom. They have 
an instinctive dread that those who speak to them in the 
name of religion or of morality are trying tounman them and 
make them girls in knickerbockers or Sunday-school teachers 
—“rotters”” who turn up the whites of their eyes and are 
shocked by “swear-words.” It is the glory of the Boy Scout 
movement that no scout feels that he is being entrapped 
into any loss of freedom or being made “a good boy.” 
Rather, he feels he is being made more of a man. And 
that is the truth. He is given that sense of honour 
which is the badge of manhood and the greatest anti- 
septic in life. He learns that a wound to his honour 
is the deepest wound he can receive, and that nothing 
can outweigh the contempt of his fellows when it is 
justly incurred through some ignoble act. Without flum- 
mery, without rhetoric, without tall talk, and yet with a 
sufficient amount of ceremony and organization to make it 
interesting, General Baden-Powell has contrived to trans- 
late the essence of Wordsworth’s “ Happy Warrior” into 
the terms of boyhood. His was a great inspiration, and if 
it is not spoilt by some untoward fate, it must have a deep 
effect on the next generation, and give us better men as 
well as better boys. 

When the movement began it was natural that its pro- 
moters should think only of the work in hand and of the 
raw material straight in front of them. Now, however, 
that the first generation of Boy Scouts is passing out of 








boyhood many of their best friends are beginning to ask 
such questions as the following: “‘ Ought we not to keep 
up the Boy Scout spirit in later life?” “Is it not a pity 
that, having made so good a beginning and inspired so 
sound a tone, it should be left to chance whether the young 
plants shall go on growing or get entangled in and choked 
by the tares of life?” “Cannot there be some plan 
by which young men and middle-aged men and old 
men shall still be inspired by the ideals of honour, 
patriotism, and common-sense chivalry which they learnt 
in their patrols?” It is most natural and most right 
that these questions should be asked, and in our opinion 
a great opportunity will be missed if they are not 
answered in the right way and some means discovered 
for keeping up the Scout spirit. The Scouts have 
graduated in good citizenship; but a post-graduate course 
which can last them all their lives is assuredly required. 
We want some simple and easy organization, some “ frank 
pledge,” so strong that none will be able to break it, 
which shall bind and keep together the men who as boys 
took the Scout’s promise. We want, in fact, an “ Old 
Scouts” movement reared upon the splendid foundations 
which General Baden-Powell and his fellow workers have 
so well and truly laid. The “Old Scouts” might well 
establish a new freemasonry (though not necessarily 
with the freemason’s secrecy) which should unite 
them in sound citizenship. For example, might it not 
be possible for the founders of the Boy Scout movement 
to turn the “‘ Old Scouts” into “ approved societies ” under 
the Insurance Act, or, rather, into a federation of such 
societies, which should maintain and keep alive the old 
ideals of brotherhood towards those within and friendship 
and helpfulness towards those without? In forming 
such societies of “Old Scouts” the tie should be very 
simple and very unexacting. No attempt should be made 
to put upon the members any burden too hard for them 
to bear, to tie them down too rigidly, or to impose too 
exacting a standard. We mean by this that it would 
not in all probability be wise to copy the system of 
“Courts of Honour,” which has worked so admirably 
among the boys, and which has taught them so much. 

Grown men could not be expected to consent to having 
their private actions brought before a tribunal of their 
fellows. But though this portion of the Scouts’ code might 
have to be left out, there is no reason why the “ Old Scout” 
should not renew the essentials of his obligation of sound 
citizenship, or why he should refrain from undertaking 
to do deeds of kindliness and goodwill, if not daily yet 
whenever the need arose. The fact that he was pledged to 
the service of his fellow men, and that the “ Old Scouts ” 
movement was a league of public duty, could not fail to be 
an inspiration, though it would be one which need not 
infringe on a man’s freedom or take from him the right 
to be sole master of himself and of his own actions. The 
feeling that a boy must not disgrace the Scouts’ honour 
has proved of extraordinary potency. Why should not the 
feeling that aman must not disgrace the honour of the 
“Old Scouts” be equally potent ? We feel confident that 
General Baden-Powell, who was so happily inspired in 
drawing up a standard of conduct for the boys which was 
not too much, and yet enough, to hold them, could set 
forth ideals similar in spirit, but modified for the new con- 
ditions, for “ Old Scouts” societies and for their troops 
and patrols. The suggestion of these ideals and of the 
very simple rules—the simpler, the shorter, and the less 
detailed the better—is, we feel, far beyond us, but we 
are convinced that it is in no sense beyond the originator of 
the Boy Scouts. 


If, as we hope and believe, an “Old Scout” movement 
can be organized by those who have the Boy Scouts in 
hand, one of the first questions which will face them will 
be whether to admit men who have not been Boy Scouts, 
but who would like to join the new organization. Though 
it is a matter on which we should be very sorry to 
dogmatize, we are inclined to think that it would be better 
only to admit those who have passed through Boy Scout 
patrols, or who have been regular members of the Boy 
Scout organization as Scout-masters or other officers, 
or organizers of the movement. The mother-thought of 
the movement, as we see it, is to carry on into maturer 
life the Boy Scout ideals. But those ideals will not, as a 
rule, be properly grasped and held unless they were learnt 
young. The branch must have been bent in the proper 
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direction from the beginning. Unless such bending has 
taken place there will be a danger of misunderstanding. 

If once an “Old Scout” organization were created and 
strongly supported, consider not only what an instru- 
ment for general good it would be, but how potent and 
how useful would be the organization to its members. 
To begin with, it would be world-wide, and the member 
of an “Old Scout” troop, wherever he went in the 
British Empire or in the United States, would find friends 
and colleagues ready to receive him. The same hand of 
fellowship would be extended in almost all Continental 
countries. Only the other day the present writer saw Boy 
Scouts on the piazza of St. Mark at Venice standing by 
the side of a group of old men wearing the red shirt of 
Garibaldi, while in France, as is well known, the movement 
has already taken firm hold. 

Before we leave the subject of “Old Scouts ” we must 
not forget to say that all we have urged in regard to 
building upon the Boy Scout movement, a movement for 
grown men, applies equally well to the Girl Guides move- 
ment, with its high and also practical ideals of woman- 
hood. There might be a little difficulty in the matter of 
nomenclature, but no doubt a good name for the movement 
could easily be discovered. 








FROM RELIGION TO PHILOSOPHY. 


N our literary columns to-day we publish a communicated 
review of a very remarkable book entitled “ From 
Religion to Philosophy: a Study in the Origins of 
Western Speculation,” a book which the reviewer describes, 
and we feel no doubt with good cause,as “a great book” 
and “an epoch-making book.” While fully admitting 
the scientific interest of Mr. Cornford’s work, we desire 
to draw attention to one special point. Both Mr. Cornford 
and his critic, for the purposes of their argument, use 
the word “religion” in a wholly different sense from 
that in which it is used, or rather ought to be used, by 
the followers of Christ. They use it, that is, in its original 
rather than in its derived sense. The word, as the Romans 
used it, meant primarily ritual, ceremony, and observance. 
The Etruscans, for example, were described as a specially 
“religious” people, because they were specially meticulous in 
keeping up all the rules and traditions by which the gods were 
entreated, humoured, and placated. They were experts at a 
particular art. That Christianity in the past and in the 
present has accreted to itself a great deal of religion in this 
sense cannot be denied. In spite of the fact that our Lord’s 
teachings were so openly and so clearly directed against the 
greatest ritualists of His or, perhaps, of any age, the Pharisees, 
the instinctive desire for ritual, which so pathetically pervades 
men’s minds, has laid its hand on Christianity. With 
Christianity of this kind such speculations as those to be found 
in Mr. Cornford’s book and in our critic’s summary may 
possibly be concerned. Their conclusions may touch, 
and as they touch shiver, the religion of ritual and of 
forms and ceremonies. The religion of Christ they can- 
not affect or move by one hairs breadth. That 
stands, and will always stand, quite outside their scope and 
influence. 
The religion of Christ is a state of being. It isa vision, not 
a series of observances; a mood of power, not a creed; a 
quickening of the spirit, not a dogma or a doctrine. It is the 
way the truth and the life—a revelation, an inspiration, an 
opening of a window in the soul, a new sense, a road to a 
new heaven and anew earth. The kingdom of God is within 
us. It is a light that lightens us from inside, not from out- 
side. We gain this constant influence, this peculiar grace, 
not from the practice of special rites, but from contact with 
the Spirit of Christ, by learning His great language, by 
catching His clear accents, by letting His words sink into 
our hearts. The pearl of great price is ours, and will remain 
ours no matter what new secrets are wrung from 
nature’s reserves, no matter what the discoveries of the experts 
in the science of comparative religions. These are all worthy 
in themselves, all of good report, and it is childish to regard 
them as at enmity with Faith. They are not that, but merely 
beside the mark. The pure in heart, the sons of God, stand 
as before. No word of science can uncreate the children of 
the second birth. How well did he realize this who wrote 
that, though all the superficials and trappings of religion and of 





doctrine should pass away, love, the essence ef the religion of 
Christ, should remain, and should be enough. It is because 
the religion of Christ is a state of being, and a state of being 
that allows communion with God on the one hand and gives 
the fruits of good life on the other, that nought can 
prevail against it, and that it need fear nothing from 
any increase of human wisdom. Et is impossible that any 
-new learning can ever injure it. The religion of Christ 
is a life to be lived, not a form to be practised. If religion 
were merely ritual it would be the most irreligious thing in 
the world. Yet, as we have said, it has, and can have, 
no enmity to knowledge. Rather it must, as knowledge 
widens and deepens, and the scope of human faculty becomes 
greater, grow in power. The clearer and better the lantern 
the brighter shines the light within. 

No doubt, in writing as we have written, we shall be arraigned 
by some people as greatly wanting in reverence, by others as 
greatly wanting in insight, and by yet another school as 
greatly wanting in learning. The last-named section will tell 
us that what we have said is not only useless, but very old, 
as well as very heretical. We shall be accused, that 
is, of verging on the Quaker doctrine of the inner 
light, if not indeed of that full-fledged antinomianism 
which, it will be said, has always haunted the Society 
;0f Friends. “Such an attitude and such speculations,” we 
can imagine a convinced Roman Catholic or a High Churchman 
declaring, “sound very well when put forth in the abstract, 
but in practice we know how such things end. They end in 
a loose lawlessness of thought and deed, which becomes the 
very negation of Christianity. It was to protect men from 
the consequences of regarding religion as merely a state of 
being, and as an inner light, that the Chureh was founded, 
and had in her turn to found her system of forms and 
ceremonies, rules and regulations, rituals and symbolisms.” 
We shall not agree, but after all that is not the question. 
Whether we are using dangerous language or not, the fact 
remains that the essential spirit of Christ’s teaching is not 
touched by investigations into the science of comparative 
religions or by the disinterment of the origins of religious 
belief or of philosophy. The spirit in communion with God 
receives no hurt. That for certain minds, nay, for the majority 
of minds, such communion may be induced by Christian ob- 
servances and by an appeal through ritual to the emotions 
we do not doubt. or deny; nor, again, do we doubt or deny 
that such observances may in this way lead to good life. 
In a word, we do not suggest for a moment that men who 
are devotees of ritual may not also hold fast, and do hold fast 
the true, the essential religion of Christ. Most assuredly they 
do, and the fact that they exclude from their conception of 
the Church those who are indifferent to ritual must not blind 
us to their possession of the true Christian spirit. But, 
again, and once more, observances are non-essentials, even 
if matters of spiritual convenience. Above and beyond, and 
withdrawn in the eternal ecstasy, and yet near and open 
to all mankind, dwells the divine Spirit of Christ in which 
all men may share, and by which in the truest and highest 
sense all the world shall be saved. 





ANDREW LANG. 


N Andrew Lang the world has lost a great man of 
letters in the old full sense of the word. Nowadays 

our writers are specialists, cultivating diligently their little 
gardens. In other times an Erasmus or a Dr. Johnson, 
having mastered his medium, took all letters for his pro- 
vince, and reached distinction in half-a-dozen very different 
fields. Andrew Lang thought he loved life better than 
literature, a delusion which Stevenson shared; but in reality 
both to their innermost hearts were devotees of the printed 
word. His versatility would be perplexing if we did not 
remember its cause. He loved the things of the mind, the 
exercise of an accomplished intellect; and there were few 
domains of human interest in which he could not find this 
pleasure. Politics he detested; his prejudices were too 
fundamental to be embodied in any one of our opportunist 
parties. Nor did he greatly care for metaphysics or 
physical science, his mind being too concrete for the one and 
too picturesque for the other. Bnt almost everything else, from 
salmon to totems, came within the circle of his interests. 





He was an exact and learned classical scholar, and probably 
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the best translator of our day ; a well-equipped anthropologist ; 
a lover of odd corners in psychology; a painstaking and at 
times a brilliant historian; a student of origins and religions ; 
an unraveller of puzzles, with an unfailing scent for a 
mystery; an acute, though occasionally a petulant, critic of 
literature. He was also poet, novelist, parodist, essayist, and 
weaver of fairy-tales. For more than forty years he pursued 
the most laborious of callings, that of “occasional” jour- 
nalist, and found leisure to prepare at the same time many 
works of profound research. And with it all he never lost his 
freshness. He never wrote a paragraph into which he did not 
put something of himself, some touch of his curious grace 
and wit. It would be hard to find a parallel to such an 
amazing versatility. 

Probably the poet was deepest in him. When he was at 
Balliol, Jowett foresaw in him a great poet, and though he 
never quite fulfilled the promise of his youth he did not lose 
his vision. Perhaps verse came too easily to him, and there- 
fore tended to take light and transient forms. Certainly no 
modern writer of casual lyrics has excelled him in delicacy 
and esprit. He was very susceptible to literary influences, and 
in his serious work was apt to echo the masters. But he has 
written several of the noblest sonnets of our day, such as that 
on the death of Colonel Burnaby, and some of his poems on 
Tweed and Yarrow have a certainty of immortality. His 
prose is instinct with poetry, though nothing was ever less 
like “ poetic prose.” It is a curious style, very simple and 
staccato, often akin to good talk. But in purity and grace 
it must stand very high, and it has its great moments, such 
as the passage on Flora Macdonald in his “ Prince Charles 
Edward ” and the noble close of his “ Maid of France.” The 
same poetic quality is shown in his fairy-tales, whether he is 
re-telling old ones or weaving new ones. ‘The Gold of 
Fairnilee” is surely the most beautiful of modern exercises in 
this art. This gift, too, made him a wonderful translator of 
poetry. His “ Homer,” in which his share is clear, is a model 
of how prose may reproduce a good poet, and his “ Theocritus,” 
with its dainty cadences, is the last word in the rendering of 
the literary pastoral. 

His scholarship gave him a hatred of all cant and flam- 
boyance, and made him an excellent critic both of style and 
theory. He chose for his most serious work precisely those 
domains that are given over to wordy compilersand heavy-footed 
commentators. In his Homeric studies he fought for Homeric 
unity with the loyalty of a Jacobite to his king. Twenty 
years ago he was a voice crying in the wilderness; now the 
wheel of fashion is bringing many scholars round to his side. 
In his most recent and best book on the subject,“The World of 
Homer,” he replies with much effect to the brilliant specu- 
lations of Professor Murray’s “ The Rise of the Greek Epic.” 
Psychical research interested him greatly, and his humour 
is « welcome ally in its more dreary places. Few men felt 
more sincerely the spell of the unseen, but he would not build 
his faith on any charlatanry or false sentiment. In anthropo- 
logy he was a laborious worker anda doughty controversialist, 
but he was always a little apt to forget the wood in the trees. 
His books were disproportioned, for he never looked at a 
science as a whole, and always preferred to cultivate in- 
tensively a corner rather than plough the field. Still these 
books have a permanent value, for they are never dull. He 
is provocative and perverse occasionally, but his freshness of 
style and wide range of knowledge make them curiously 
attractive—a “mass o’ fine confused feeding.” Form, which is 
80 omnipresent in his essays, was apt to be slighted in his 
more learned works. 

It is this defect which mars his bistory—the subject which 
was probably nearest his heart. He was intensely conscious 
of the past, and had the gift not only of re-creating it 
imaginatively, but of understanding its motives and its long- 
forgotten disputes. Hence he was peculiarly successful in 
historical portraiture. Where shall we find a more balanced 
and sympathetic study of personality than his “ Prince 
Charles Edward,” or such portraits as Montrose and the Old 
Pretender in his “ History of Scotland”? He was excellent, 
too, at fathoming puzzles, pursuing a clue like a sleuth-hound 
among acres of manuscript. Take any one of his “ Historical 


Mysteries,” or his treatment of the Gowrie Conspiracy, or his 
many studies in the career of Mary of Scots. He provided 
brilliantly the raw material of great history, but he never 
quite wrote it. 


His mind tended to be episodic and staccato, 








In his “ History of Scotland,” his chief work of erudition, 
this defect is clearly seen. It is probably the best history of 
Scotland extant, for it is a monument of industry and in- 
genuity, and, with certain small reservations, it is con- 
spicuously fair. But we never get from it the sweep of 
narrative and the view as from a high place which we get 
from the greater historians. Once, again, it is a case of the 
trees obscuring the wood. It is a collection of diligent 
researches, brilliant pictures, and illuminating comments, but 
they are not woven together. Perhaps this lack of sustained 
power is the price which human nature must pay for versa- 
tility. If a man touches life on many sides he is the more 
liable to distraction. 

Andrew Lang was never astrong man, and he performed his 
multifarious tasks in spite of real bodily weakness. He was 
too often and too gravely tired, and as a result a casual 
observer was apt to discover a superciliousness which was quite 
alien to his real nature. No man was more simple and 
kindly. To his lucid and cultivated mind humbug and 
fustian were repellent, and fools were apt to bring on 
themselves his ironic wit. But it was only summer lightning. 
The very man who detested literary chatter and a sham 
Bohemianism was the first to help the unfortunate chatterer 
if he came to grief. As we have said, he did not 
rate the profession of letters very high, and reserved 
his admiration for the world of deeds—a pose, no doubt, 
but the proof of a sound philosophy. He was always 
ridiculously humble about his own work, and had none of 
the self-centred vanity of the sedentary worker. Like 
Stevenson, too, he preserved amid ill-health and advancing 
age a boyishness of mind. As Johnson said of Boswell, he 
was “longer a boy than other people.” The rawest tale of ad- 
venture delighted him, and his interest in games, at which 
he rejoiced to confess himself a duffer, never waned. Of 
outdoor sports fishing was his oldest love, and, though he 
was the most luckless of anglers, the riverside always kept 
its spell for him. He was proud to reckon a gipsy strain 
in his ancestry, and the Fates did not doom him wholly to 
pen and ink. Few scholars have kept more free from “ the 
abhorr’d pedantic sanhedrin.” This old instinct kept his 
point of view always wholesome and human. He knew and 
loved the best in life and literature, and he was loyal to 
his standard of pure taste and clear thinking in all that 
he did. 

He was a true Scot—perfervid, we had almost written—in 
those national concerns which attracted him ; but his country- 
men were always a little uneasy about him. He had no 
enthusiasm for the Kirk, or the Covenant, or Gladstonianism, 
or theological disputations, though he had been a Gifford 
lecturer. His wit, too, seemed occasionally double-edged. 
The truth is that he represented very exactly one of the two 
great Scottish traditions. Sir Walter Scott was always to 
him the first of Scotsmen, and something of Sir Walter's 
mantle descended to his fellow-Borderer. He had much of 
Scott’s sanity and kindliness, as he had much of his passion 
for old ways. He has caught for us the grace of those 
pastoral glens “ where Ettrick and where Teviot flow,” and of 
his poetry that, at any rate, must endure. He loved the 
Borders, and he wrote of them worthily—that is the epitaph 
which he would have most desired. 





MAIDEN CASTLE. 


O those who have travelled in the South of England, and 
who in particular know something of the wealth and 
interest of the prehistoric remains in the county of Dorset, it 
must have been a considerable shock to discover among a 
number of “lots” which are offered for sale the name of 
Maiden Castle. There is to be a “great land sale” at Dor- 
chester on Monday, July 29th, when among other properties 
the Martinstown Estate, distant three miles from Dorchester, 
and comprising 1,900 acres, is to be put up for auction in 
thirty-one lots, of which Maiden Castle, described by the 
auctioneers as “the finest and best-preserved monument of 
prehistoric times,” presumably forms one. We have been 
threatened lately with the loss or destruction of more than 
one ancient relic or monument, but never, surely, with a 
greater loss than this. The idea of Maiden Castle being built 
over, or levelled, or planted, is unthinkable. To permit such 
destruction would be a disgrace to our generation, 
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Maiden Castle is a great prehistoric encampment—perhaps 
the greatest which we possess—of which the origin is disputed. 
Some antiquaries hold that such names as Maiden Castle, 
Maiden Bower, and so on, indicate camps of refuge for women 
in the time of war. This would infer a Saxon derivation, and 
Saxon women protected from Danish raiders. Another inter- 
pretation is thata “maiden castle ” is one which has never been 
taken; another, suggested in the “ New English Dictionary,” 
is that maiden castles are those which are so strong that they 
could be defended by maidens. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
calls Edinburgh Castle castrum puellarum, “the fort of the 
maidens.” But that, surely, is looking for a derivation too 
late in history. These prehistoric forts must have been known 
by name to their builders. The more widely accepted deriva- 
tion of the name is Mai Dun, Goidelic or Gaelic for “ hill 
fortress,” which takes us back to the Bronze Age, when, 
possibly, the fortress was built. But here, again, we are 
in a region of dispute. Maiden Castle is defended 
on the north side by three ramparts, and on the south by four 
—a complicated arrangement of earthworks which is generally 
supposed to be the work of builders of the Bronze Age. But 
there have been found numerous remains of the Stone Age in 
Maiden Castle, and an ingenious theory has been put forward 
suggesting that the fortress is in fact the work of two ages. 
The Stone Age camp possibly had only one or two ramparts, 
and covered the eastern portion of the hill, and later 
on builders of the Bronze Age added other ramparts and 
developed the camp to the west. However that may be, the 
eamp as it stands to-day is one of prodigious strength. It 
covers almost the whole of an oval hill with the longer sides 
to the north and south. The area enclosed by the outermost 
rampart is about 115 acres, and the inner area protected 
by the ramparts is about 45 acres. The plain on which 
the hill stands is some 220 feet above sea-level, and 
the top of the hill is about 210 feet higher still, 
so that it forms a magnificent natural rallying point for 
the country round. But mere measurements fail to give an 
idea of the superb proportions of the ramparts which have 
been carved and piled out of the flank of the hill. You enter 
the circuit of the fortification from the southern side, per- 
haps, which is nearest the road, and find yourself walking 
along a kind of broad, curving, green alley running between 
banks which grow higher and higher. You climb to the 
highest central level, walk towards the northern side of the 
hill, and find yourself looking down a sharply pitched wall of 
green grass, almost too steep to descend, into a long, deep 
ditch, with another steep wall on the far side. Climb 
that, and you find an even higher and steeper wall 
beneath you, with another long, deep ditch and another 
bank; you get down somehow into the ditch and up 
the other side, and find a third rampart sloping to the 
base of the hill. There is the same succession of ditch 
and rampart on the south side, though the pitch of the banks 
is not quite so steep; at the eastern and western ends there 
is a sort of maze of smaller ramparts, which are in their way 
one of the strongest features of the defence, for an enemy 
breaking in would find himself perpetually striking into a 
dead wall, and would be compelled to go the way which the 
defenders meant him to go; they would know exactly where 
he would have to turn and where be would be checked. If, m 
addition, you imagine these banks and ramparts strengthened 
with stockades and wooden spikes, and if you put behind each 
line of the stockade a ring of sharpshooters, it is not difficult 
to see that an attempt to carry such a fortification would be 
doomed to failure almost from the beginning. The attacking 
force could never come to a hand-to-hand fight except by 
climbing the wall-like ramparts, and to get up three or four 
one after another, apart from any question of fighting while 
doing so, would be a severe enough test for the strongest and 
wiriest. Certainly the camp as it stands must have earned 
the reputation, however the name may be derived, of a 
“ maiden ” fortress. 

Earthworks on so prodigious a scale, and this earthwork in 
particular, suggest some difficult and curious questions. How 
were they built? Are they simply and solely the work of 
men’s hands, each separate sod or lump of chalk cut with the 
blunt and petty weapons of primitive man—the pick-axe of 
deer horn, the stone spade, the basket to carry soil from place 
to place? We may look at these ramparts of Maiden Castle, 
sixty feet high in places, and wonder how it could enter into the 








scheme of primitive ideas even to contemplate so vast an achieve. 
ment with tools so absurdly inadequate. But we may reflect, 

in so doing, that we are looking at primitive work from a wholly 
wrong standpoint. Neolithic man never thought his Weipons 
or tools inadequate for the purpose for which he used them 

He regarded his beautifully sharpened axe and arrow-head 
as the newest invention and an immense improvement on the 
clumsy contrivances which he would hear of from his grand. 
father. He saw nothing absurd in starting work at a great 
rampart with a stone spade when he had no idea of anything 
better. As for the mere size of the work, he was accustomed 
to bigger jobs of manual labour than we are. He somehow 
got the monoliths and trilithons of Avebury and Stonehenge 
into position, a business involving all sorts of problems of 
leverage and haulage which we, armed only with his tools 
and weapons, would probably give up as insoluble. Minor 
works of a considerable size were all round him; he 
carried baskets full of the soil to make his long 
barrows, not because long barrows were necessary for exist. 
ence, but because it seemed fitting to him that they should 
be placed in prominent positions. He dug, or ploughed, or 
carved the long hillside terraces which we call linchets, and 
about whose use our historians and antiquaries dispute with 
such unflinching vigour. The mere size of Maiden Castle is 
not so much a difficulty as a marvel. But there are other 
special problems which Maiden Castle sets the antiquary. 
How was the fortress supplied with water? How did the 
designers of the fortress come to select the position unless 
the camp could be supplied with water? Many of these 
primitive earthworks seem to be strangely ill-supplied either 
as regards springs, streams, or ponds. Is it possible that 
thousands of years ago the water-level in the chalk was 
much higher than it is to-day, so that wells could be sunk 
or springs tapped on the side of hills which are now 
permanently dry? That is a view which is held by some 
investigators, who point out that, owing to natural and 
artificial causes, the water-level in the chalk is. still 
sinking to-day. Another theory is that the camps were 
supplied by dew-ponds, and it is true that there are generally 
to be found traces of ancient ponds in the neighbourhood of 
these fortresses. Maiden Castle is unique in having a dew-pond 
actually within its ramparts—a position which seems to have 
been generally avoided, possibly because the cattle driven into 
the fortified enclosure would trample the pond. But, after 
all, a people which could mount a stockade on a rampart 
could fence cattle away from a pond. The real reason for the 
indifference to a good water supply which seems to have been 
felt by the designers of these camps perhaps is very simple. 
Water was not a prime necessity of defence. The fortress 
would not be regularly invested; an assault would be short 
and sharp and either driven off or successful. 

But Maiden Castle possesses, beyond its value as an ancient 
monument, even a further claim to generous and careful 
preservation. It is a really very beautiful thing in itself, 
with its high green banks, its flowers and grasses, its rabbit 
burrows which now and then tumble out celts and worked 
flint and fragments of pottery, scratched out from the loose 
soil. It stands, too, in a glorious position, high above the 
level Dorset pasture lands, with their white flocks shepherded 
through the year under its flank and over the plains beyond. 
It is worth preservation as a pleasure ground alone, and as 
an open space of great beauty, apart from its historic interest ; 
so that it is to be sincerely hoped that a purchaser may be 
found for it either privately or through the goodwill of 
Dorchester and its neighbourhood. The auctioneers, we are 
glad to see by a letter in Wednesday’s Times, are sincerely 
anxious for the preservation of the camp as it stands, and 
express their readiness to sell the property before the auction, 
provided that their reserve is reached. They state that the 
reserve is low, and we can only hope that a purchaser will 
come forward. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


TARIFF REFORM AND THE REFERENDUM. 


[To rae Epitor or tur “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “T.” asks some questions, and 
answers some of them himself. From the figures he gives of 





Blackburn General Election resuits, it would appear as though 
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a considerable number of Tariff Reformers sulked during the 
January 1910 General Election because two Unionist Free 
Trade candidates were brought forward, just as Free Traders 
sulked in the 1906 election, as shown by the votes polled for 
Mr. Drage. 

In December 1910 there was no excuse for any Conservative, 
whether Free Trader or Tariff Reformer, to sulk, for Mr. 
Balfour's promise of the Referendum on Tariff Reform made 
it a matter of no consequence whether the candidate was 
Tariff Reformer or Free Trader. The only thing which pre- 
vented the promise of the Referendum being successful in 
Blackburn would probably be that the promise came in the 
middle of the election instead of a month sooner. Some Free 
Traders had already committed themselves when Mr. Balfour 
made the promise; others were suspicious that it was only an 
electioneering trick. 

The promise of the Referendum came in time to gain such 
seats as Altrincham (Cheshire), Newton (Lancashire), Liver- 
pool (Exchange), Wigan, Warrington, &c., but not soon 
enough to get over such a large majority as seats like 
Blackburn. 

With a renewed Referendum pledge there could be no 
excuse for any split at all in our party. We should get 
“peace with honour” between the Tariff Reform and Free 
Trade wings of the Unionist Party, for the nation would 
decide between the Tariff Reformer and Free Trader. The 
Conservative Government need not resign if the Referendum 
went against Tariff Reform, and the Radical demagogues’ 
Government would no longer exist. 

1 have been asked, what right have I or any one else to 
assume that Mr. Bonar Law does not consider his party to 
be still bound by Mr. Balfour's pledge’ I confess I have 
no right, but the idea exists. It is just as well that our 
leaders should know that it exists, and should take an early 
epportunity either to dispel such an idea or confirm it.—I 
am, Sir, &., E. L. OLIver. 

The Water House, Bollington. 

P.S.—The excellent article by M. Roget (Spectator, July 7th) 
shows how easy it would be to get the opinion of the nation 
on any Tariff Reform Bill by Referendum, as was done in 
Switzerland. 


(To tax Epiron or tue “Sprectaror."’) 
Srr,—As a keen Tariff Reformer I have been much interested 
in the correspondence on the subject of “Food Taxes and a 
Referendum.” 

I believe the future fate of the Unionist Party, and the 
welfare of the nation, depends upon the adoption of a 
Referendum so often advocated by you, and very wisely 
acquiesced in by Mr. Balfour. 

It is extraordinary that Tariff Reformers who are Unionists 
should not see the vital importance of not departing from the 
only policy which will ensure a united party when the country 
is asked to condemn the present leg-rolling tactics of this 
“ Wait and see ” Government. 

From a Tariff Reform point of view, I cannot see how 
business men can hope to get the glaring defects of our 
present fiscal system remedied unless they can count upon a 
strong Conservative majority, backed up by the country upon 
an appeal by Referendum. 

From a Tariff Reform point of view it must surely be an 
advantage to appeal calmly by Referendum to the common 
sense, not only of Conservatives, but Radical and Labour voters 
for the endorsement of any fiscal changes which a Unionist 
Government may propose. 

The question of Tariff Reform should never have been made 
a party question, and the advantage of a Referendum to Tariff 
Reformers will, I believe, be proved when thousands of working 
men are given the opportunity of saying “ Yes” to a proposal 
which, in my humble opinion, will give more regular and 
profitable employment to the workman, and also grant 
Colonial preference. 

Thousands of votes will be registered for Tariff Reform on 
Referendum which would have been lost had the working 
man only had the alternative of voting either for a Unionist 
er supporting the Labour or Radical candidate. 

I quite believe with Mr. E. L. Oliver: very few Tariff 
Reformers would object to a Referendum, and I should like to 
see a lead made by some influential subscribers to the Tariff 
Reform League that they will withdraw their subscriptions 








unless this statesmanlike attitude is maintained, and that a 
Referendum such as you have proposed is adopted by the 
present able leader of the Conservative Party. 

The time has come, as you say, for the Unionist leaders to 
tell the country frankly whether the Referendum pledge is 
or is not in existence. If the pledge is renewed at an early 
opportunity the result will be almost magical. Free Trade 
Conservatives and ardent Tariff Reformers will be working 
together with an enthusiasm which is certainly lacking at 
present. The present Government, which is apparently 
tottering, will be swept aside and replaced by a strong 
Government, which will, it is hoped, remove the chaos and 
want of confidence caused by ill-considered measures which 
the country has never sanctioned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Groves C. Hing. 





[To tue Eprrorn or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—As you rightly have observed, to get rid of the Govern- 
ment, support is required from many of those whe voted 
Liberal at the last election. The bulk of these votors are 
now disgusted with the Insurance Act, but distrust Tariff 
Reform and the indefiniteness of the Unionist programme. 
Numbers of them undoubtedly want to get rid of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his works, but do not want to commit themselves 
to Tariff Reform. The promise of a Referendum or any other 
form of reference to the people before the imposition of a new 
tariff would make the agitation against the Insurance Act so 
formidable to the Government as either to bring about 
amendments therein, to the great advantage of the country, 
or to make it difficult for the Government to retain office; 
in any case their power to force through Home Rule would be 
materially weakened. 

Should the Unionists neglect this opportunity it will be 
hard to resist the conclusion that the Tariff Reform organizers 
consider the friction and injury which the Insurance Act is 
causing and the close prospect of Irish Home Rule as minor 
matters compared with the hope of being able to force an un- 
controlled scheme of Tariff Reform on the nation.—I am, Sir, 
&., J.C. L. CAMPBELL. 
Achalader, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 





[To rae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’) 
S1z,—The long letter from a former resident in Blackburn, 
printed in the Spectator of July 20th, surely confirms a con- 
tention which has been consistently urged in your columns, 
namely, that the advocacy of Tariff Reform by the leaders 
of the Unionist Party has weakened and diminished the 
support of this party by the electorate at the polls. The 
figures given by your correspondent of the elections at 
Blackburn during the last twelve years show that this cry 
has been responsible for a falling-off in that important 
centre of something bétween eight and ten per cent. of the 
1900 Unionist vote, and I venture to say that a short ex- 
amination of the comparative pollings during the period 
under review will show that what is true of Blackburn is, 
to a greater or less degree, applicable to every constituency 
in this country. The broad fact is that battalions of voters 
who gave their support to Lord Salisbury’s Government are 
unwilling to aid the party while the taxation of meat and 
corn for protective purposes remains a possible item in its 
programme.—I am, Sir, &., J.L. L. 
Hindhead. 





IRELAND AND REDISTRIBUTION. 

(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.” J 
S1r,—The one thing needful to re-awaken the latent animosity 
of Ireland for England is the project of my friend Captain 
Morrison Bell, which you acclaim. The Wyndham land 
purchases have worked magically for improved relations, but 
the truly cynical proposal which Mr. Bonar Law seems to 
favour, that we shall tear in two an all-important condition of 
the Act of Union, would unite Ireland as nothing else, and 
make British Government in Ireland far more impossible 
than in the “ Bloody-eighties.” 

When was it discovered that representation was to be by 
rule of thumb—by counting noses? At the Union Ireland 
had more than one-third the total population of these islands ; 
of 658 members she, on the basis of population, should have 
had 220; the Act gave her 100. In 1832, when by agreement 


there was an increase in the personnel of the House, 
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Ireland had a population of 7,767,000 out of 24,000,000— 
say one-third, and we allotted her one-sixth. Then the 
agrarian province being under-represented to the point of 
impotence, the predominant partner embarked on that great 
fiscal experiment so dear to the Spectator. According to the 
Report of the Childers Commission, there were in 1841 
80,000 hands employed in Ireland’s cloth mills; in 1901 
there were 5,300. In 1841 there were 135,000 in her linen 
mills; in 1901, 77,400. As to rural Ireland—a country more 
rural than any in Europe save Russia—the exodus of her 
agrarians because of Free Trade has been a little, but not 
much, more spectacular and deplorable than the rural depopula- 
tion of my native county, Sussex. Having thus removed 
Troy into Italy—for there are fourteen millions of Irish now 
in North America—your proposition is to make of every one 
of these a rancorous enemy of Great Britain by treating the 
Act of Union as waste paper without the consent of the 
signatories to that treaty. 

Do you not see that it is impossible to deal in this way with 
Latins? With Saxons it might be possible. The teterrima 
causa of trouble is that we English forget that the Irish are, 
just as the Italians are, a race who, if wronged, brood over their 
wrongs and handle knives; and, quite apart from the question 
of national perfidy, we shall never do this thing, because if 
we did the life of the wearer of the crown, within his circle of 
guards, would not be safe against the blade of the assassin. 

The writer is by domicile one of those Munster Protestants 
as to whose security, in the event of a Dublin Parliament, we 
are the recipient of so much, as I think, unneeded warning and 
sympathy. But I affirm most emphatically that if the Tories 
gerrymander the Act of Union we shall have to emigrate en 
masse ; that we in Ireland have far more to fear from Captain 
Bell, in anarchy and unrest, than we have from Mr. Redmond 
and the puppet “Parliament ” provided in this silly Bill.—I 
am, Sir, Xc., MoRETON FREWEN. 

Brede Place. 

[Mr. Frewen appears to hold that the Unionist Party can 
be prevented doing electoral justice to England by threats. 
We think that he will prove mistaken. We would do no 
injustice whatever to Ireland, but if the Church of Ireland 
could admittedly be disestablished, in spite of the Act of 
Union, the Irish over-representation can be reduced.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





“THE ITALIANS OF TO-DAY.” 


(To THe Epiror or tue “Sprecraror,’’] 


Sir,—Will you allow me space for a few comments—not in 
any sense of a protestant nature—on the review published 
in your issue of the 13th inst., of my little book “The Italians 
of To-day” P 

Your reviewer complains that I do not in that book answer 
such questions as “ How the Italians came to embark in the 
present war after the disastrous Abyssinian campaign ? 
Why the Italian nation approves of this war after opposing 
the previous one? and How did that war influence this?” 
The last of these three questions would appear to me to lie 
completely outside the scope of my book, and to belong 
exclusively to military matters. I was only concerned, in 
writing “The Italians of To-day,” with the calumnies on 
Italian soldiers and Italian humanity; and, in a secondary 
degree, with the unjust charges made against the Italian 
Government by certain English journals of having com- 
mitted an. act of unprovoked aggression in making war on 
Turkey. 

The remaining two questions, answers to which your 
reviewer criticises me for not supplying, would seem to me 
to answer themselves. The Italian campaign in Abyssinia was 
a campaign undertaken for motives which, whatever else they 
may have been, were certainly not national motives, and which 
had neither the sympathy nor the approval of the nation 
behind them. The reasons which led Crispi to embark on 
that war your reviewer no doubt knows as well as I do. Some 
of them may well be consigned to oblivion. But apart from 
political considerations, of which at that period the Italian 
man-in-the-street hud but small knowledge—for if he had too 
much he was likely to find himself removed to a domicilio 
coatto!—what did an Ethiopian protectorate and colonies on 
the Red Sea mean to the average Italian? Practically 
nothing; though speculators and farabutti of all kinds did 











their best to persuade him to further their enterprise. The 
Italians were much too shrewd to be taken in by their 
Government of that day, or to pretend to regard asa national 
war a campaign hastily entered upon for reasons none too 
creditable to the country. But in Italian eyes the Red Sea ig 
one thing and the Mediterranean is quite another! It had 
long been recognized by all thinking Italiams that the 
moment would inevitably come when Italy must be sovereign 
mistress over the Tripolitania, or become practically a quantité 
négligeable in the Mediterranean. Tunis had been snatched 
from them, and for three years Italian subjects and Italian 
enterprise in Tripoli had been outraged, hampered, and 
molested at every turn by the Turkish administrators, 
While the names of Eritrea and Massua conveyed litile or 
nothing to the average Italian, Tunis and Tripoli were as 
household words to him; and the Turks, with their usual 
shortsightedness, played into the hands of the Italian ambi- 
tion by a perpetual system of maltreatment of Italian 
colonists und attempted suffocation of Italian commerce, 
These, then, are some of the many answers which might be 
given to the first two questions your reviewer has asked in 
connexion with my little volume. Between the two wars 
there could be no possible comparison, either as to their 
origin, their motives, their conduct, or their popularity. I 
do not think that it is an exaggeration to say that, in the 
fifteen years which have elapsed since the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, a new Italy and a new race of Italians have arisen—the 
people, no doubt, of whom Massimo d’Azeglio was dreaming! 
Your reviewer rebukes me for taking asertions for proofs. I 
think that throughout the present trouble with Turkey, Italy 
has followed up her assertions by very practical proofs of her 
ability to make them good. In any case, I would point out 
that the official documents, and the word of honour of Italian 
soldiers, surgeons, nurses, and priests upon which I relied for 
my assertions in “ The Italians of To-day” are surely more 
worthy of credence than the reports emanating from Turkish 
official sources, which, in nearly every instance where they have 
described an engagement or an episode connected with the war, 
have proved to be utterly false.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
RicwHarRD Bacor. 
Tripalle, Crespina, Provincia di Pisa. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 

[To raz Epiror or Tue “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The following extracts from “the quarterly statement ” 
issued by the Captain of the Weybridge Company of the 
Chertsey and Egham Section of the Surrey National Reserve 
will interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


1. In addition to 6 officers and the chaplain the Company has 
now an enrolled strength of 40 N.C.O.’s and 124 men, classified (in 
accordance with the National Reserve Regulations 1911) as 
follows :— 


Class (i)—under 45 years ofage 4. we 121 Average age 344 years. 
» (ii)—between 45 and 55... , oe ae os @ » 
» (iii)—over 55 years of age 13 ° 67 


The average age of Classes (i) and (ii)—151 men—is 36 years and § months, 

Out of a total of 171 members, 62 reside in Weybridge, 7 in Oat- 
lands Park, 58 in Walton, 30in Hersham, and 14 in Cobham. 

2. Seventy-six members have attended rifle practice (with 
miniature ammunition) at the Oatlands Range, and have fired 
6,363 rounds between them. Of this number 2,731 rounds have 
been issued free. The best shot is Sergt. W. B. Young, who on 
two occasions has scored eight bull’s-eyes in succession—the 
highest possible to make. 

8. Drills have been held weekly, either at the Drill Shed in 
Jessamy Road, Thames Street, Weybridge, or (by kind permission 
of the Walton Urban District Council) on Half-way Green, Walton. 

4. Church parades were held at St. Mary’s, Oatlands, on 
May 12th, 1912, and at St. Peter’s, Hersham, on June 30th, 1912, 
both being wellattended. The next parade will be at St. James’s, 
Weybridge, on Sunday, September 15th, 1912, on which occasion 
members will assemble at St. Mary’s Road (Oatlands Drive end), 
at 10.15 a.m., wearing badges, medals, and equipment. The pro 
posed open-air service has had to be postponed until next spring. 

5. The first annual inspection, in conjunction with the Chertsey 
and Addlestone Companies, took place on Half-way Green, Walton, 
on May 29th, 1912. Lieut.-General Sir Edmond Elles, G.C.LE., 
K.C.B. (Chairman of the Surrey Territorial Force Association), 
was the Inspecting Officer. On that day the Company attained 
its full strength of 150 members, and its appearance and move- 
ments upon parade created a very favourable impression. Mr, 
Ernest Woolley very hospitably entertained Sir Edmund Elles, 
Sir Edward Stern, Major H. W. Haughton, and Captain C. W. 
Holmes to dinner at “ Collingworth,” Walton, prior to the inspec< 
tion, thereby testifying in a practical and acceptable way his 
appreciation of the National Reserve movement. 
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6. I greatly regret having to record the sudden death, at the age 
of 62 of Corporal Henry Ray, who formerly served in the Hampshire 
Regiment, and possessed the Afghan War Medal. He was one of 
our most active members. On the 15th inst. our comrade was 
puried at the Weybridge cemetery with full military honours, 
three volleys being fired over his grave and the “Last Post” 
sounded. We have further lost 11 other members—2 having been 
discharged; 4 transferred to the Addlestone Company; 3 have 
emigrated; 1 has left the county ; and 1 has resigned. 

7, About two-thirds of the members of the Company have 
already attended parades, and it is hoped the remainder will make 
a special effort to be present at some of the drills and rifle 
practices, So that we may get to know each other. The best 
records havo been made by Corporal Stedman with 39 attendances 
(the full number), Corporal Greenaway with 38, Captain Holmes 
with 34, and Private Dittrich with 33. 

8. Twenty-one members have introduced 77 new members 
amongst them. Private Alexander (Hersham) heads the list 
with 16 to his credit, and Sergt. Stedman (Cobham) comes next 
with 13. 

9. On the 3rd inst. we received from the military authorities, 
“upon long loan,” the first issue of Lee-Metford rifles. Arrange- 
ments for shooting with these at Bisley will be made next year. 

10. I am of opinion that the Company, as regards numbers, 
efficiency, and the quality of its members, is a credit, not only to 
the County of Surrey, but to the neighbourhood in particular, 
and that with adequate local support it should be able to maintain 
its position as second to none amongst the various units of the 
National Reserve, which already numbers some 120,000 men, who 
are no longer liable for service, but are willing to render assist- 
ance in time of grave national emergency. 

CHARLES WALKER Howmes, 
Captain, Surrey National Reserve. 
Commandant, Weybridge Company. 
“ Arlington,” Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 
July 20th, 1912. 

[We trust that this most interesting report wiil receive the 
careful attention of all thoughtful men, soldiers and poli- 
ticians, who are now awakening to the meaning and possibilities 
of the National Reserve. It will make them realize what a 
living and inspiring thing a company of the National Reserve 
is when properly handled, as we believe it usually is; for 
nothing can exceed the devotion shown by the officers of the 
Reserve. Once again we ask, “Is it possible that the nation 
will throw away this great military asset although to preserve 
it will cost a far less sum than is muddled away each year in 
bureaucratic ineptitudes ? "—Epb. Spectator. | 





“COMMAND OF THE SEA.” 

[To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Reading Mr. Churchill’s speech to-day reminded me of 
a story I once heard told, with his inimitable stutter, by the 
late Professor Sidgwick. He said he had been arguing an 
ethical point with a theologian, and concluded, “ You see the 
inference is so and so.” ‘‘Ah,” replied the theologian, “the 
inference may be so, but I don’t draw it.” Over six weeks 
have passed since I wrote to you, “ By the time you publish 
this it may be that the call will have come—from the Council 
at Malta.” After six weeks’ delay Mr. Churchill has at last 
spoken. He has stated the problem in language which is 
plain enough for any one to read, and which gives official 
confirmation to all that has been said in your columns as to 
the extreme gravity of the crisis through which the nation 
is passing. Yet he has deliberately refrained from giving the 
call. And what, to my mind, is an even more serious sym- 
ptom of the national decadence, neither Mr. Balfour, who 
spoke for the Opposition, nor any of the newspapers I have 
yet seen ventures to take him seriously to task for not 
doing so. 

I would not, however, ask you for space to examine the 
various excuses Mr. Churchill puts forward for further pro- 
crastination, if not for something worse; they are typified 
in the parable of the young man who said, “I go, Sir,” and 
went not. Almost in the same breath he talks of keeping 
up a standard of 1°6 to 1 in battleships against Germany, and 
then says that his proposals will give us a maximum of 41 
anda minimum of 33 against the German 29! He tells us 
that Parliament has already sanctioned an increase of 2,000 
men for the Navy, and that he is now asking for 1,500 
more, and he adds these numbers up to make a total in- 
crease of 5,000! But it can hardly be these figures which 
have lulled Mr. Balfour and the Times to rest: indeed, 
they both expressly disclaim having taken them into considera- 
tion at all. What is it then ? 

In my former letter I called attention to the inexpressible 





meanness of our national policy, which habitually seeks to 
form alliances and friendships only in order to shift part of 
our burden of empire on to the shoulders of our allies or 
friends. Now, once again, if possible under more discreditable 
circumstances than ever, we are trying to do the same thing. 
It appears that the reason that we need not do anything 
disquieting yet is that “the ever-darkening cloud threaten- 
ing us from the European side is balanced—may I say even 
more than balanced ?—by the fact that Canada” is going to 
take part of our burden on herself. 

Will not you, Sir, voice a national protest against this dis- 
graceful policy P I do not raise the question whether anything 
Canada or the other Dominions could now do would materially 
affect the present crisis. And, of course, we shall all of us 
welcome whatever they do decide to do, for its own sake, but 
even more for the sake of the loyal spirit in which it is offered. 
Only, so far from making it an excuse to do less ourselves, 
we should be vying in generous emulation, and increasing 
our own burdens at least in proportion as they are increas- 
ing theirs. We may well hope by their co-operation to win 
greater security for the Empire; but if we accept it only in 
order to save our own pockets, or in order to continue in sloth 
and indiscipline, I shall be ashamed any longer to bear the 
name of Englishman.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp T. Drxon. 

The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 

[ By a coincidence which is perhaps not really curious, since 
the point jumps at once to the eyes, Mr. Dixon adopts almost 
exactly the attitude towards Mr. Churchill's speech which we 
have adopted in our leading article. His story of Professor 
Sidgwick is quite excellent, and we wish it had reached us 
in time to be used by us instead of our less happy simile 
of Mr. Churchill’s great non sequitur.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE LUST OF CRUELTY. 
(To tue Epiron or tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,— Because a few, and, thank God! only a few, scoundrels 
of mixed nationality in Peru, far from the blazing light of 
publicity, committed crimes of a dastardly order, you write an 
article full of indignation, and endeavour to commit our nation 
to a still greater crime and an act of folly. 

There was a story current many years ago of a small boy at 
a public school consigned to the care of an older boy and 
mentor. The child’s name was Buckley. When trouble arese 
the mentor called out, “Show me the boy who struck Buckley.” 
If the aggressor was a small boy the mentor and protector 
gave him a good hiding. But if the aggressor turned out to 
be a big boy the diplomatic mentor said, “Serve the young 
beggar right, he is always in trouble!” I wonder if you see 
the analogy. Where was your pen when ill-treatment of 
natives was rife on the Congo? In that case I read many 
platonic articles of yours advising diplomatic pressure. 
But did you ever ask for a naval demonstration off Antwerp 
or on the mouth of the Congo? I stand for correction, but 
I, a very constant reader of your paper, never saw it! No, 
Buckley's aggressor then was a big boy. 

Ihave lived twenty years in Latin America. I have seen 
these young nations struggling through darkness to light. I 
know how sensitive their rulers are to European criticism, 
and I well know the difficulties under which Britons live 
there. Your article, coming from the pen of a responsible 
Englishman, will give deep offence to all Latin republics 
working out their own salvation under a new environment, 
and doing it better and more quickly than did our fore- 
fathers here in England. These young nations are not 
children to be threatened with a big stick. You dare 
not threaten with naval demonstrations Portugal or 
Belgium. They live too near home, and European 
complications would at once arise. Why, then, by your 
article make more difficult the lives of your own co-nationals 
living in distant and hospitable lands? They have their 
own local difficulties to contend with, and their path is 
not made smoother by publishing here in England articles 
which embitter the relations between the Governments which 
give them hospitality and our own. 

Peru can, and will, put its own house in order. Peru 
requires no Monroe doctrine, nor any interference from 
Englishmen or North Americans. Sir Edward Grey was a 
wise man when he limited himself to publication of the facts 
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That was sufficient and diplomatic. The course you advocate 
would defeat its own ends. It is not diplomatic, and is lacking 
in ordinary tact.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Livinestone-LEARMONTH. 

Sutton Lodge, Guildford. 

[Our correspondent cannot have been a very diligent reader 
of the Spectator if he thinks we did not dare threaten the 
Congo or Portugal with a naval demonstration. As to the 
Putumayo outrages, we would advise him to read the Blue 
Book, and not merely the extracts in the Press, which give 
an entirely inadequate impression of the horrors disclosed by 
Sir R. Casement, before he condemns our protest against the 
failure of Peru to punish the perpetrators of infamies and 
tortures worse than death.—Eb. Spectator. | 


PERU AND THE PUTUMAYO HORRORS. 
(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—You have been good enough on several occasions to 
give prominence in your paper to my efforts on behalf of 
Western South America, and many of your readers have 
shown their warm appreciation of my scheme. I would ask 
you, therefore, to allow me to point out the following facts in 
connexion with the present agitation regarding the terrible 
doings in the Putumayo rubber fields. 

It needs a scare such as this or a ‘ Titanic’ disaster really to 
rouse this country! For twelve months I have been endeavour- 
ing to bring home to our countrymen the need of strong, 
energetic effort to redeem these out-of-the-way places from the 
shipwreck into which they are so likely to fall when left with- 
out any of the refining and uplifting influences of life. 

Iquitos, the centre for the Putumayo and other rubber dis- 
tricts, is one of the very places for which I have been pleading, 
and to which I have drawn attention repeatedly in my lectures 
all over this country. Iam longing to be supplied with the 
means to start there a definite centre of work—religious, 
educational, and medical. 

My work is, at present at all events, almost entirely amongst 
our fellow-countrymen ; but here, as everywhere, their influence 
is powerful; and who can doubt that the best way to render 
impossible the recurrence of such inhuman acts as those 
of which we have been reading is by raising the tone of public 
opinion in these places. And how better can this be effected 
than by the establishment of such agencies as are proposed in 
my scheme ? 

Moreover, I am in touch with the Peruvian Government, 
and can confidently count upon their goodwill and assistance 
in the forwarding of such work amongst our people. At an 
interview with the President at Lima I fully explained my 
scheme, and was accorded the warmest sympathy, and both 
he and the Peruvian Minister here in London, Seior 
Eduardo Lembcke, have assured me of the high esteem and 
honour in which those of our nation are held in Peru, and 
of their readiness to stand by us and help us in any way in 
their power. 

Such work as is proposed at Iquitos is, of course, but a 
small part of my whole scheme. In other centres in Peru, and 
at such places as La Paz, Quito, and Bogota, the capitals of 
Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia, I am desirous of establishing 
clergy, schools, and nursing homes, as well as strengthening 
our present centres of work throughout Chile. In all this lam 
supported by the various Governments in question, and in some 
eases have their promises of land and subsidies for its 
development. 

Our opportunities all through this wonderful string of 
countries on the great Pacific coast, so rapidly developing 
and so shortly to be revolutionized by the opening of the 
Panama Canal, are truly splendid. Shame on us if we let 
them slip! 

The £100,000,000 of British capital invested in these West 
Coast countries, bringing an annual income of £8,000,000 to 
these shores, surely represents a sufficiently strong claim for 
turning to Great Britain for help. 

Now that public attention is again called to these parts, I 
take fresh heart, confidently hoping that at last many may 
realize and respond, not only to the urgent claims these 
countries are making upon us, but to the call to use to the 
full the unique and glorious opportunities which are ours 
throughout Western South America.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. F, FALKLAND IsLEs. 
The Lodge, Sandy Lane, Guildford. 








“CROATIA AND THE SOUTH SLAV QUESTION.” 
[To rum Eprror or tue “ Specraror.””} ; 
Srr,—In an article in your number of July 13th with the 
above title we read, “Zagreb (German: Agram), the capital 
of the kingdom of Croatia, resembles a besieged city. In all 
streets, day and night, armed policemen, gendarmes, and 
military officials are patrolling.” We have just returned from 
Agram. We do not wish to enter into political controversy 
with Dr. Hinkovic, but lest any Englishman should be de. 
terred from paying a visit to this interesting and agreeable 
city by the words above cited we are moved to say that, go 
far as our experience goes, the impression they convey ig 
entirely unfounded. If by “armed policemen” reference ig 
made to the carrying of swords by the police, that is a prac: 
tice universal in Germany, Austria, and other European 
countries. It may be that police in large numbers werg 
concealed in houses, but as for “patrolling the streets” day 
and night, as in a “besieged city,” there were certainly no 
more police to be seen about the streets of Agram day or 
night than we found in Munich two days after leaving Agram 
last week.—We are, Sir, &c., 
LEONARD Borttier. 


New College, Oxford. W. G. K. Boswein, 





THE NATIONAL INCOME OF GREAT BRITAIN 
IN THE YEAR 1800. 
[To tHe Epiror oy tHe “Sprectaror,”’} 
Srr,—In dealing with the Statistical Monographs which I am 
now issuing from the offices of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, and which are also supplied by the Con- 
servative Central Office, you make one criticism which I had 
not only made myself, but which I had already acted on to 
the extent of rewriting a portion of the monograph to which 
that criticism refers, and which in a future issue will appear 
in a revised form. I allude to the estimate of the total income 
of Great Britain about the year 1800 as having been about 
£170,000,000. Subsequent study of contemporary examina- 
tions of Pitt’s estimate of the aggregate of incomes in excess 
of £60 a year has led me to the conclusion that the true 
aggregate of all incomes was more nearly £200,000,000 than 
£170,000,000. Dr. Beeke, in particular, writing in the year 
1800, sought to show that by Pitt and others the then wealth 
of Great Britain was underestimated, and that the national 
income was appreciably in excess of £200,000,000. It would 
appear, however, from Macculloch’s examination of Dr. 
Beeke’s figures, that the estimates of the latter were exces 
sive, and that the actual total must have lain about midway 
between £170,000,000 and £220,000,000. The official income- 
tax records for the time in question were destroyed—a fact 
which Macculloch mentions with very appropriate indigna- 
tion—so the data at our disposal are fragmentary. It still, 
however, appears to me that we may make a substantial 
approximation to the truth.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. H. Maiock, 





MEDICAL REMUNERATION. 

(To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.’’} 
S1r,—Seldom, if ever, has an important statistical document 
been the subject of such hasty and false deductions as has 
fallen to the lot of Sir William Plender’s Report upon Medical 
Remuneration, and the result has been that an impression has 
been circulated throughout the country which is grossly unfair 
to the medical profession, and is falsified by the very Report 
which it claims as its basis. 

There is but little question that the general public have 
been led to believe that Sir W. Plender’s statistics prove that 
the terms offered by Mr. Lloyd George in the Insurance Act 
bear a very fair relationship to those at present in vogue 
under the private fee system. And yet nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The whole position has been grossly 
misrepresented by the simple expedient of tearing the money 
figures from the Report without any reference to the amount 
of work which they represent. 

What are the actual facts ? 

1. Mr. Lloyd George has pointed out most emphatically 
that for the kind of work which will be done under the Insur- 
ance Act the doctors in the five towns are at present only 
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four of the towns. What he absolutely omitted to mention 
was the most pregnant fact of all—namely, that this figure is 
based upon an average of 15 to 18 medical visits per year, 
whereas the British Medical Association statistics of medical 
contract practice, of which he had a copy (and which have 
been calculated from a total of nearly two million visits), work 
out at an average of 55 per annum. 

What does this signify? It means that once you institute 
a gigantic medical contract scheme, such as this Insurance 
Act, the medical profession must be prepared for nearly three 
times the amount of work (so far as their insured patients are 
concerned), owing to the enormous number of people who will 
now have the right to demand the doctor’s services at all 
times, and who hitherto have been in the habit of seeking 
their ordinary medical help by haphazard visits to a chemist’s 
shop, unless seriously ill. 

Express the Plender Report in terms of fees per visit, 
instead of a capitation fee, and the false deductions which 
have been made from it are at once apparent. The very 
figure upon which the estimate of 4s. 2d. per head is based 
gives an average of 3s. 1d. per visit for visits inside the town, 
and 9s. 4d. for those outside the district. Take away the 
proportionate allowance for cost of drugs and bad debts, and 
we are left with 2s. 7d. and 8s. 10d. respectively. Now what 
is Mr. Lloyd George actually offering? On the British 
Medical Association’s calculation of five yearly visits per 
insured man, he is offering 11d. per visit, which he claims as 
being well justified by the Plender Report; whilst he asserts 
that the British Medical Association’s claim of ls. 8d. per 
visit, with extras for mileage and special expenses is quite 
excessive, 

Mr. Lloyd George may, of course, refuse to accept this 
estimate of five visits per annum, and may still believe that 
his terms are as good as the Plender Report. There is a 
simple way of proving it. Let him abolish the capitation 
fee, and make an offer on the Plender basis of 2s. 6d. per visit, 
andI guarantee to say the profession will come to terms 
without the slightest difficulty. 

2. Another gross misrepresentation of the doctors’ case 
arises from the statement, freely circulated, that Sir William 
Plender proves them to be receiving an average income of 
£720 per annum, “ good, bad, or indifferent,” and that their 
present claim is an attempt, as Mr. Lloyd George put it, to 
“more than double their income.” That this is an absolute 
perversion of the facts is proved by the following points :— 

(a) From this average income of £720 for the five towns there 
must first be deducted the heavy professional expenses of rent, 
taxes, and motors, to which Sir William Plender draws special 
attention. 

(b) The income in the five towns is calculated upon a medical 
clientéle of 2,400, whilst the average clientéle for Great Britain is 
only 1,600 or 1,800. 

(c) It is true that the doctors are claiming better remuneration 
for the insured portion of their patients (approximately £261 per 
annum, instead of £123, or an average of 550 insured, and allowing 
ls.a head for extras), but their fees from the non-insured, who 
— two-thirds of their practice, will not be affected in the 

chest. 

( d) Owing to the vast increase in work already referred to, paid 
assistants will be an absolute necessity, and many more men will 
need to enter the profession. 

I trust that you may find space in your valuable paper for 
some reference to these facts. The Insurance Act does not 
affect me personally, as my medical practice lies in another 
country; but the whole profession is suffering under this cloud 
of misrepresentation, and one cannot but raise a protest 
against it.—I am, Sir, &c., Haroutp Bawme, F.R.C.S. 


73 Highbury Hill, N. 





THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Now and again the Spectator has been good enough to 
give a little space to some account of Methodism. This writer, 
turning over his modest store of journalistic treasures pre- 
paratory to the triennial removal of a Wesleyan minister, has 
read once again two of your articles on the subject with 
delight and deep appreciation. In view of the recent 
mectings of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, held in 
Liverpool, will one or two comments from a ministerial pen 
be acceptable ? Let the worst, for once, stand first. The 
Conference will have io bear its share of the general anxiety 








which just now oppresses the supporters of nearly all forms of 
organized Christianity in this country. A diminished 
membership, the sixth in annual succession, will be 
reported. A discouraging financial fact will awaken sym- 
pathy beyond merely denominational borders. The current 
missionary income is £8,000 short of the amount needed to 
maintain existing enterprises in foreign lands. In a mere 
comparison of figures these items may not appear very serious. 
There is nothing disastrous in a reduction of 2,686 on a roll 
of Church members numbering 485,535. But a progressive 
Church like that which bears Wesley's name is not content 
unless she registers advance at every point. Happily there is 
no sign of depression in the moral and spiritual as distinct 
from the numerical values of the Church. Her spirit is 
buoyant and valiant. Three months ago when the Synods, 
which are really committees of the Conference, met in thirty- 
six different centres in Great Britain, notes of thankfulness 
and hope and cheerfulness resounded everywhere. It was 
recognized that in these changeful, incalculable days it is 
peculiarly difficult to persuade even earnest Christians to 
identify themselves so intimately with the Church of their 
choice as is involved in the responsibilities of definite mem- 
bership. A recent “extension of the franchise,” by which, 
for the first time, Wesleyan Church members became entitled 
to vote for members of the Leaders’ Meetings, the local church 
courts, has produced no effect upon the roll ofnames. It was 
not, indeed, intended to produce any such effect, though it 
should presumably have set up a contributory inducement 
under normal conditions. 

Wesleyan Methodism loses, as well as gains, from her 
middle position in relation to the Church of England on 
the one hand and the older Nonconformist Churches on 
the other hand. She is a daughter of the Established 
Church—a daughter who has long enjoyed a home of 
her own, and shows no disposition to return to the 
ancestral roof-tree. It is a rather profitless speculation 
whether she ought to have come out of the Church which 
Wesley, honourable and chivalrous saint that he was, loved to 
the day of his death. The question of “Orders,” if nothing 
else, bars the way back. The Episcopal Church cannot admit 
the validity of Wesleyan ordination. The Wesleyan Methodist 
Church cannot submit to reordination. If that and certain 
other difficulties could be overcome—an improbable and per- 
haps, from some practical points of view, an undesirable 
contingency—a reunion would be accomplished such as would 
constitute a community second to no other probable combina- 
tion in Protestant Christianity. Distinct from the Church of 
England, Wesleyan Methodism is distinct also from the Non- 
conformist or “ Free” Churches. Its origin and history are not 
as theirs. But mutual fellowship is easy and frequent. That 
infallible proof of equality and unity of spirit—an occasional 
interchange of pulpits—prevails in many places. It is a matter 
of local voluntary arrangement, usually negotiated by the 
Free Church Council. Sometimes a united Communion 
service is held. This brings out an interesting little “in- 
equality” here and there. Wesleyans follow in the main the 
Church of England form of service, but when they visit a 
Baptist, Congregational, or Presbyterian church to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper they accept the custom of the sister Church, 
claiming no merit of catholicity. When, however, the sister 
Churches share the sacred feast at the Wesleyan Church the 
Wesleyans generally find it desirable to concede their own 
custom again! Free Church unity is a growing force. 
Between the various Nonconformist Churches there is no 
“invidious,” insuperable bar. At the same time it should 
occasion no surprise that in certain matters, not least upon a 
subject like Disestablishment, the sons of Wesley are not 
always as their Free Church brethren. “To thine own self 
be true” is as good a motto for the Wesleyan as for the 
Baptist or the Anglican. 

One feature of present-day Wesleyan Methodism must 
strike the outsider: the traditional three years’ ministerial 
term seems to be breaking down. The Liverpool Conference 
will be asked to sanction a considerable number of extensions 
—to a fourth year or beyond that. The divergence began 
many years ago in the interests of great city missions where 
continuity of personal influence seemed essential. It now 
obtains in ordinary circuits. The Wesleyan Church has ber 
problems, but she is alive. Her interpretation of Christian 
truth and her powers of adaptability to changing conditions 
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fit her still for a conspicuous and beneficent place in the 
religious life of England and over the wider fields of Christen- 
dom.—I an, Sir, Xe., 
J. Epwarp Har1ow. 
Madeley, Gravesend, 
July 16th. 





THE TREATMENT OF NURSES. 
(Te tue Eprror oy tHe “Sprecraror.”’} 
Srr,—Let me suggest that the “ House Visitors” at a hospital 
should be expected to take a meal weekly with the nurses in 
their dining-hall, a chair being reserved for them. A note 
would be made in the House Visitors’ Book and read at the 
weekly meeting of the House Committee, with good results, 
I believe.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Op Hovse VIsrTor. 





“THE TREATMENT OF HOSPITAL OFFICERS.” 
[To rue Eprror or THe “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—I have just seen the letter signed ‘House Surgeon” in 
your issue of July 20th, headed “The Treatment of 
Nurses,” which really deals with the treatment of the resident 
officers in hospitals and their want of grit. I have been at 
infinite pains for a good many years to ascertain the facts in 
relation to the matters referred to, and I am convinced that 
the charges made do not apply to the great majority of our 
voluntary hospitals, for they are, on the whole, the best 
administered hospitals in the world. 

Again, it is not a question of making both ends meet, for 
every reputable voluntary hospital has ample money, at any 
rate to feed its staff, and patients as well. Besides, good and 
well-served food, under experienced management, is more 
economical than ill-cooked and bad food. Every hospital is 
liable to get inefficient officers, and it is the- duty of all those 
who suffer from their inefficiency to help themselves by turn- 
ing the searchlight of knowledge upon all such abuses. In 
justice to the voluntary hospital I must request your corre- 
spondents either to publish the name of the institutions to 
which they refer or to send them to me in confidence.—I am, 
Sir, &., Henry Burvervr. 

The Lodge, Porchester Square, W. 





IS OUR GOVERNMENT DEMOCRATIC P 
(To rae Eprror or THe “Sprecrator.”’] 

Sir,—Is our Government democratic or despotic? The 
answer is supplied by three of their recent financial measures. 
Old-Age Pensions, Payment of Members, and National Insur- 
ance. The Government saddled the people with these heavy 
burdens without consulting them. None of them were sub- 
mitted to the people at the last General Election. That is 
despotism. Old-Age Pensions were to cost about six millions 
a year, and be for the poor above seventy. In practice they 
already cost more than double that amount, and the reduction 
of the age to sixty-five or sixty seems to be in the near 
future. Crude National Insurance has been forced upon the 
people, carried by a despotic Government, and we are just 
at the beginning of the endless trouble it will create. 
Despotic as these measures have been, the worst is to come, 
for the men whom the people have sent into Parliament have 
voted themselves a salary without consulting their masters. 
They modestly begin with £400 a year, but it will not end 
there, as our Colonial Governments show. Nor is the money 
part the worst, for every member dependent on his salary 
will first ask himself on every measure which comes before 
him: “ How will this affect my salary? If the Government 
be turned out I may not be returned, and my income will be 
gone; therefore I must avoid the risk by supporting them, 
right or wrong, and thus support myself.” This is human 
nature, and may supply some future Gibbon with a powerful 
reason for the decline and fall of the British Empire.—I am 
Sir, &c., LIBERAL MAGISTRATE. 





CARLYLE AND MR. ASQUITH. 
[To tHe Enrror or THe “Spectator.” ]} 
S1rr,—Surely Carlyle had Mr. Asquith and the present day in 
his prophetic eye when, some time before the summer of 1849, 
he wrote the following :— 


“FH in the present cowardly humour of most ministers and 
governing persons and loud insane babble of anarchic men a 
traitorous minister did consent to help himself over the evil 








a 
hour by yielding, even he, whether he saved his traitorous head or 
lost it, could have done nothing towards the Repeal of the Union 
An Eternal Law preclaims the Union irrepealable in thesg 
centuries.” 

Many of us, even in the South of Ireland, believe that 
Carlyle’s words will in the end prove true, even if there 
should be much trouble and suffering in store for us before 
the fact is made manifest to all. 

The above quotation is taken from Richard Garnett’s “ Lifg 
of Thomas Carlyle” (1895), p. 127. It seems to have heen 
originally published in either the Spectator or the Examiner.— 
Iam, Sir, &., Gopparp H. Orpen, 

Monksgrange, Enniscorthy. 





INCREMENT VALUE DUTY. 

{To rue Eprror or THe “SPEcTATOR.”} 
Srr,—A piece of land of the value of £1,000 at April 1909 
may be held by the owner for fifty years and then sold for 
£1,500. In the interval money may have become depreciated 
to the extent of 33} per cent.—a not unlikely supposition. 
The seller of the land, which would be really of no higher 
value, would be liable for increment duty on the difference 
between £1,000 and £1,500. Where would be the tangible 
increment value in respect of which the duty would be 
eligible P—I am, Sir, &c., ow. Be 





'FHE SCARCITY OF COTTAGES. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—To the dwindling minority of Englishmen who know 
anything about rural life it is very evident that one of the 
chief reasons for the scarcity of cottages is the attack made 
on the landowners by the present Socialist Government and 
the further taxation with which they are threatened. 

It is no exaggeration to say that on the larger estates the 
agricultural labourer, where the cottage is let to him direct 
by the landowner, is housed at a loss. The average rent 
which the labourer pays is about 2s. a week, whereas 4s. 6d. a 
week is the lowest rent at which cottages pay a fair return on 
the capital invested in them. Now that estates are being 
broken up the smaller men who purchase the lots into which 
tkey are divided are obliged to raise the rents in order to 
make a fair interest on their money. In short, they cannot 
afford to house the labourer at a loss, and the question is, Who 
is to do so, now that the big landowner is being abolished ? 

This cheap housing of the labourer by the landlords is one 
of the remaining “shackles of feudalism.” Another is the low 
rent asked by the landlords for their farms, which has been 
proved conclusively to be about 2 per cent. on their capital 
value. Another is what may be called the voluntary taxation 
of the landowner, namely, the privilege of heading all the sub- 
scription lists in his village. How much will the farmers and 
labourers benefit by the removal of these shackles? Indeed, 
of all the cant phrases now used by specious demagogues to 
deceive an electorate, mostly ignorant, this phrase, “shackles 
of feudalism ” is the silliest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. R. Currier. 

Headington, Oxford. 





TO CHECK THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 
[To rwe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” J 
Srr,—In Switzerland no one can take even a short journey by 
train without learning of the existence of agencies for the 
protection of young girls, with their addresses in all the im- 
portant towns. In England it is not cone traveller in a 
thousand who is aware that such agencies as the Girls’ 
Friendly and the Travellers’ Aid Soziety exist. Why? Be- 
cause in Switzerland every railway carriage is provided with 
the necessary information, and this is conspicuously posted 


up. Could not the same thing be done in England? It 
would effect more than some more ambitious reforms. 
E. F. B. 





JACKDAWS AND THEFT. 

[To tue Eprror or tue “Srrcrator,’’) 
Srr,—As I was sitting on the lawn chatting with some friends 
on Sunday last with the thermometer over eighty degrees in 
the shade we noticed a jackdaw making repeated attempts to 
enter my friend’s bedroom window, which was partly open, 
with what intention we were unable to guess, We thought, 
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perhaps, the bird was in search of water, which he could see 
in the jugs. Eventually he flew away. 

Two or three days afterwards, when my friend awaked in 
the morning, the same bird evidently was sitting on his 
dressing-table, and on getting up my friend missed a gold pin 
that was lying on the table the night before. No one had 
entered the room in the meantime. Is it common for jack- 
daws to steal ornaments and trinkets like their celebrated 
relation in ‘“ The Jackdaw of Rheims ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





PIT PONIES. 
(To tur Epitor or tue “ Srrctator.’’] 


Srr,—I feel almost ashamed to address this letter to you, to ask 
your kindly help and sympathy again in this work of encouraging 
the pit boys to be kind and humane to the ponies in their charge 
by sending a book or two for prizes. You have hitherto been 
very good and kind in your assistance. My fifteen years’ 
experience goes to show me that it is more needed than 
ever that the drivers should be closely looked after. You may 
depend upon it managers won't take inspectors to find cases for 
prosecution, &c. Prizes are very much wanted, hence this appeal 
to your kind heart once more. We are shortly going to have a 
Bazaar to try to raise funds for prizes. Could you help us 
through the medium of your great paper? ‘Truly, help for the 
ponies is wanted.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Wits. 
Holiy House, Dodworth, Barnsley. 





NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To tue Eprtor or Tus “ Spectator.”’) 


Srr,— You were good enough on a previous occasion to allow me 
space in your valuable paper to appeal for contributions to provide 
holidays for necessitous ladies, and through the generosity of 
your readers I was enabled to send many away to the sea or 
country side. 

I venture again to trespass on your kindness, and to ask for 
help to give holidays to governesses, hospital nurses, secretaries, 
musicians, actresses, typists, and ladies engaged in other 
professions, who, without the chance of earning money in the 
summer months, are often left behind in London exposed to the 
sufferings attendant on poverty. That rich men and women 
would but hold out the hand of kindness to their less fortunate 
sisters! More especially I beg for those too proud to beg for 
themselves, for the sick and overworked. 

All contributions will be thankfully received and distributed 
among the deserving cases if sent to me at 48 Upper Berkeley 
Street, W.—I am, Sir, &c., Constance BEERkBOUM. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or goint of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imporlance to warrant 
publication, 
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MEMORIAM—ANDREW LANG. 


THE “ brindled hair” of Louis’ lay 

Had many a year been flecked with gray, 
And yet ’tis an untimely blow 

That lays you, gallant Andrew, low; 

For still you gaily led the chase 

Of Folly at a rattling pace, 

And to the last pursued the quest 

Of Truth with undiminished zest. 


IN 


Two generations owned your spell, 
Four cities knew and loved you well, 
Whose learning was a gracious dower 
Because you wore it like a flower. 

A hundred hobbies you bestrode, 

Yet never strayed from Reason's road. 
A hundred whimsies lent their lure, 
And yet your heart was sound and pure. 
If you were sometimes supercilious 
Your mood was bland, not atrabilions. 
Some thought you precious, but pretence 
You loved to rout with common sense. 
Relentless foe of half-baked fools 

And pedants of new-fangled schools, 
You could be scathing and sarcastic, 


Master of mockery and scorn, 

Your praise was potent to adorn ; 
And never did you flag or falter 

In lauding Homer or Sir Walter. 
With knightly zeal you hid the spots 
And stains in Mary Queen of Scots, 
And no one with a keener blade 
Smote the detractors of the Maid. 


Sure never name was better found 

To hint a nature by its sound 

Or with a blither accent rang 

Than yours, belovéd Andrew Lang! 

Friend of the little folk, who stand 

Hard by the gates of fairyland 

And found in you the truest guide 

To the enchanted world inside. 

Farewell, O Blondel of our day, 

Fighter and singer, brave and gay, 

Whose scutcheon never bore a stain, 

When shall we sce your like again ? 
G Minor. 








ART. 


THE WHISTLER LOAN COLLECTION. 
ALTHOUGH the cause was just and the plan of the assault. 
was well chosen and brilliantly carried out, the frontal attack 
on the Chantrey Trust failed. Reformation is, apparently, as 
far off as ever, and the Royal Academy still succeeds in seeing 
the “works of fine art of the highest merit that can be 
obtained” only in its own exhibition, and seeing nothing of 
“the highest merit” in the exhibitions of the New English Art 
Club, the International Society, and the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Things are, in short, almost as they were. But 
through the sheer pressure of informed opinion and the 
enlightened management of our National Gallery of British 
Art, the case against the administration of the Chantrey 
Fund has, all unconsciously, been presented in its strength 
ina way that it is impossible for the public to overlook. 
In the small, but extremely fine, loan collection of 
Whistler's pictures which is now on view there, the 
Legros Memorial Exhibition that occupies the two near 
galleries, and the models, painting, and drawings by Alfred 
Stevens that remain in another room as a memorial of the 
Stevens Exhibition recently held there, are gathered a 
glorious cloud of witnesses testifying against the Royal 
Academy far more eloquently than the written or spoken 
word can do. Nota penny of Sir Francis Chantrey’s money 
could be spared for a work by any of these three artists, nor 
did the Royal Academy shine its countenance upon them, 
either by making them associates or supporting them in any 
enterprise. And the combination of the three makes more 
damning testimony; for the Academy apologists who say that 
an old official body should rightly be concerned more to pre- 
serve the approved standards of the past in modern work than 
in opening its arms and purse to the pioneers and skirmishers 
working in advance of the main body are silenced, for Stevens 
was emphatically a “genius of the centre,” and Legros has 
well been described as the most academic influence working 
in England in his time. If itis right for a body formed for the 
encouragement of art to think more of its own corporate comfort 
than its responsibility as the fountain of honour in English 
art, then the Academy had reason in keeping Whistler out. 
His election would have meant, not peace, but a sword. But 
as time wears on, and the world forgets the fret and sting 
of the personality that was Whistler and knows only his 
exquisite art, it will not hold the Academy guiltless of its 
long neglect and of the slights it thrust upon him. 

The Whistler Collection is made especially interesting by 
the inclusion of pictures belonging to Mr. Arthur Studd and 
Miss Rosalind Birnie Philip, who did not contribute to the 
Whistler Memorial Exhibition at the New Gallery in 1895. 
Mr. W. C. Alexander has lent the famous Harmony in Grey 
and Green, Portrait of Miss Cicely Henrietta Alexander, and 
Nocturne, Chelsea, Blue and Green; Mr. Edmund Davis, a fine 
series, including At the Piano, and his Symphony in White, 








Yet never were iconoclastic. 


No. 3; Mr. Graham Robertson, The Valparaiso, Crépuscule in 
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Flesh Colour and Green (curious that Whistler's only use of 
the term “ flesh colour” is when he was painting twilight on 
the ocean) ; and Mr. J. P. Heseltine and Sir William Eden are 
among the other exhibitors. The kind of bitter-sweet joy 
that one gets from Whistler is of a different quality from 
other essences of art, and to look on Miss Alexander or 
Valparaiso again is to find the old magic working as potently 
and inexplicably as ever. With Rossetti, with Millais some- 
times, and with Burne-Jones, where the trance steals upon us, 
we see the method of the incantations in the summoning 
up of poems and symbols residing in our memories; but here 
there is only a little girl posing in an empty room and ships 
rocking in a shadowy harbour. Whistler had no confederates 
among the poets: he wrought his magic out of the common 
things before him ; found his tricks, as it were, under bis own 
hat. He sought no aid from what we vaguely call human 
emotion, and in the portrait of Miss Alexander one would say 
that he rather disliked her being human (and probably express- 
ing her humanity by restlessness) ; he seemed to care infinitely 
more for the face of the river swooning in the first embrace 
of evening than for the face of the people in his por- 
traits. One of the very few portraits in all his work 
where we feel that that luminous veil of abstraction 
that hung between Whistler and mankind had fallen is Mr. 
Studd’s The Little White Girl. In the tender sincerity of 
the painting of the face in the mirror we see that he perceived 
and felt intensely, not the fleeting reality of life manifest 
before him, but this particular life with its own pathos and 
message. In the pure flower-like loveliness of the paint and 
in the stress of emotion in the whole vision, with its tincture of 
Rossetti in it, this is one of the most desirable of all 
Whistler’s paintings. What a splendid act of reparation it 
would be if the Chantrey Trustees were willing and able to 
acquire this gem from Mr. Arthur Studd and retain it in the 
Tate for all time ! J. B. 
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WILLIAM LANGLAND.* 


THE poems analysed and compared with Langland’s by Miss 
Dorothy L. Owen in Piers Plowman: a Comparison with some 
Earlier and Contemporary French Allegories are Li Romans de 
Carité, by Barthélemy, Renclus de Moiliens, Le Songe d’ Enfer 
by Raoul de Houdene La Voie de Paradis, possibly by the 
sume author, Le Roman de la Rose, by Guillaume de Lorris, 
with its continuation by Jean de Meun, Le Tournoiement de 
l' Antéchrist, by Huon de Méri, Rutebeuf’s Voie de Paradis, Le 
Pelerinage de Vie Humaine, by Deguileville, and two short 
anonymous poems, De Dame Guile and Salut d’Enfer. Warton, 
in his History of English Poetry, pointed out the resemblance 





between Huon de Méri’s Tournoiement and the last passus of | 


Piers Plowman; the other poems, with the exception of the 
first and the last two, which Miss Owen has taken up on her 
own initiative, have previously been suggested as possible 
sources by Dr. Skeat and M. Jusserand. We must con- 
gratulate Miss Owen upon the ability and learning which she 
has brought to the task of a more detailed comparison of: the 
French and English poems, and upon the scrupulous and 
scholarly way in which she has handled her material. Perhaps 


her manner is a little too austere, austere, in places, to the | 


point of severity ; but her method, at least, is economical and 
precise. 
tion of the influence of these French allegories on Piers Plow- 


man has recently been rendered more interesting and also | 


more complicated by Professor Manly’s suggestion that Piers 
Plowman is the work, not of one writer, but of five... . 
For if it can be shown, first, that the allegorical 


material used in all texts of the poem bears so strong a | 


resemblance to that of the French allegories as to suggest 
that it is in part, at least, derived from them; and, secondly, 
that the manner in which the material is treated is similar in 
all texts and, at the same time, very different from that of the 
French writers, the result of the investigation will be at least 
a contributory argument in favour of the unity of authorship.” 
Miss Owen admits that the allegorical material may have been 

* (1) Piers Plowman. By Dorothy L. Owen, M.A. London: Hodder and 


Stoughton. (5a. net.)——(2) Piers Plowman: a Version for. the Modern Reader, 
*«Everymau’e Library.” London; J, M, Dent and Sons. (ls, net.) 





As the author says in her introduction: “ The ques- | 


Ts 
derived from common sources in the patristic and theological 
literature, which was the chief object of medieval study, and 
which tended to make European literature, to a great extent, 
“all of one piece.” In consequence the employment of similar 
allegorical actions and devices is taken to suggest, though not 
to prove, a direct literary influence. The suggestion, however, 
has almost the force of proof, so strong is the cumulative effect 
of the similarities which the author has remarked; and since 
this possible influence is noticeable in all the parts of Pje;s 
Plowman it may be said to support the old theory that they 
are all the work of one man. The second argument, as to the 
manner, seems to us the stronger line; and Miss Owen points 
out that “the writers of the French allegories do not lose 
‘sight of the general character of the abstractions they 
personify. Speaking generally, and recognizing that there 
are exceptions to every generalization, it may be said that the 
didactic instinct of the expositor is stronger in them than the 
individualizing tendency of the creator. . . Tn the author 
or authors of Piers Plowman the creative is stronger than the 
didactic impulse. All the personifications are living 
persons.” This particular feature, the characteristic treat- 
ment of personification, which distinguishes Piers Plowman 
from the French allegories, is, moreover,a feature common to 
the different texts. 

Our purpose is sufficiently served if we have drawn atten. 
tion to Miss Owen’s book by this summary of her argument, 
and it is obviously impossible for us to discuss the wealth of 
detail with which it is supported. We appreciate her clear- 
ness the more when we turn to a volume in “ Everyman’s 
Library,” Piers Plowman: the Vision of a People’s Christ, by 
Mr. Arthur Burrell. The book is, in its author’s words, “a 
version for the modern reader.” Though Mr. Burrell tells us 
in his introduction that he is inclined to accept Professor 
Manly’s theory of a composite authorship, he attempts at the 
same time “to reconstruct from a careful reading what manner 
of man or men penned these visions.” We are unable tocon- 
gratulate him upon the result. It was inevitable that such a 
| portrait should be of a purely general character, and that all 
| signs of individuality should be suppressed init. Mr. Burrell 
| tells us, for instance, that the writer's “ humorous description 
| of himself,” since it occurs only in one text, “ may have been 
| added at any date and by any chantry priest or other person, 

and it is impossible to say what he means by it.” One feature 

mentioned in this description, however, is repeated in all the 

texts: in the A text Thought is “a muche mon... lyk to 
| my-seluen,” in the B text we read,“ I haue lyued in londe, 
quod I, * my name is Longe Wille,” and inthe C text, “I am 
| to waik to worche * with sykel other with sythe, And to long, 
| ley£ me, lowe for to stoupe.” In all the texts, too, the 
| dreamer gives his name as Will. Upon another point Mr. 
| Burrell says, “ There is no word in the latest recension of this 
| poem to describe, praise, or condemn the movement of Wat 
Tyler, John Straw, or the Rev. John Ball”; and he omits 
| from his version the following lines ;— 





«“Enuye herd this * and heet freres to go to scole, 

And lerne logyk and lawe * and eke contemplacioun, 

And preche men of Plato * and preue it by Seneca, 

That alle thinges under hcuene * oughte to ben in comune. 

And yit he lyeth, as I leue, - that to the lewed so precheth 

For god made to men a lawe * and Moyses it taughte. 

Non cupisces rem prowimi twi.” 
Dr. Skeat tells us in his notes to “observe this emphatic 
renunciation, on the pceet’s part, of the principles of com- 
| munism. It is clear that he protests here against the 
scandalous, yet not unnatural, use that had been made of his 
| poem by John Ball and other such preachers, and here 
plainly disavows all sympathy with unprincipled rioters.” 
What Mr. Burrell bas said in his introduction, however, he 
himself has contradicted in his comment at the end of the 
| book. But why was the passage omitted? It is a little 
depressing to think of “the versions for modern readers” 
which these cheap and popular series disseminate among a 
public incapable of subjecting them to any critical test. 
Mr. Burrell has the following passage: “Piers Plowman is 
regarded as the poor man’s book. But, though I hope the 
spirit is preserved, I have resolutely avoided by any phrase 
reading into it a especial message for to-day. A comment 
with notes inwoven has indeed called attention to singular 
survivals, parallels in social life; but these parallels would, 
even without the reference to them, force themselves upon the 
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attention of any one.” Turning to the comment we find 
Mr. Masterman and Mr. Wells and Mr. Pett Ridge described 
as “the Langlands of to-day.” Could anything be more 
béte? 

For our part we find no difficulty in accepting the whole of 
Piers Piowman as the work of one man, The very incoherence 
of the visions only throws into relief the character and tem- 
perament of the mind which conceived them. When Miss 
Owen speaks of “the creative impulse,” by which the author 
realized his personifications, we are reminded that Dr. 
Whitaker says: “He paints with all the truth and dis- 
tinctness of a Dutch master.” But he not only writes “ with 
his eye upon the subject,” he has that passionate vision which 
pierces to the essential nature of a thing or action, and the 
language that best reflects it again, terse and uncompromising ; 
his satire is the satire of Dante and Swift; he burns with 
something of their saeva indignatio. These are not common 
qualities, and it is extremely improbable that, within the space 
of thirty years, England should have produced five poets 
possessed of them in such an eminent degree. Such incon- 
sistencies as there are between the different texts, in our 
opinion, are sufficiently accounted for by a suggestion of Dr. 
Whitaker, which Dr. Skeat would seem to accept: “ A man 
of his genius would not submit to the drudgery of mere tran- 
scription; his invention and judgment would always be at 
work: new abuses, and therefore new objects of satire, would 
emerge from time to time; and as a new language began to be 
spoken, he might, though unwillingly, be induced to adopt its 
modernisms in order to make his work intelligible to a second 
or third generation of readers.” As to its incoherence, its 
lack of organic unity, which are common in poems of this 
kind, we must remember that few mystics have the con- 
structive power of Dante. Langland certainly did not have 
this power, neither did he have Dante’s systematic mind, 
which gives to the Divina Commedia the sequence and unity 
ofa system. His poem reflects another type of mind, without 
the Florentine’s indomitable will, restless and sceptical. 


“ Bote Teologye hath teoned me* ten score tymes; 
For the more I muse thereon’ the mistiloker hit semeth, 
And the deppore I diuined* the derkore me thougte,” 


And then in a later version he makes the distinction : 
“ Hit is no science sothliche’* bote a sothfast by-leyue.” 


The opposition of the ideal and the real world, of the divine 
and natural law, is always present to him; he has the 
melancholy, and the habit of self-analysis, which, some 
foreign critics tell us, are characteristic of our race; but at 
the same time, as M. Jusserand has pointed out in his admir- 
able study, L’Epopée Mystique de William Langland, all his 
political ideas are informed by a sound common sense; and 
these ideas are not those of any particular class or party, they 
are simply the aspirations of the whole people; they express 
the English ideas of good government. It is not his attitude, 
however, toward the affairs of his own day that interests us. 
It is his attitude toward the eternal conditions of life. The 
poem is the record of a man’s whole spiritual experience; the 
record not of a single incident or of the development of a 
single action to any culminating crisis, but of a con- 


tinnous flux of ideas, moods, images, desires, and 
dreams, bent, broken, or extinguished entirely by the 
irrational element of life; and such unity as_ the 


poem has is the unity, not of an artistic work, but of a 
human life. We see him “lef to lerne, but loth for to 
stodie,” and we know that his desire is beyond any mortal 
grasp. Life, which broke and defeated his ideals, became to 
him, as to so many idealists, an object of hatred; reality 
awakens his fierce satire ; it is the abstract that he desires. It 
is characteristic of him that all his individuals should be the 
objects of his bitter mockery, while for humanity as a whole 
his love and his pity should be unwavering. To realize the 
complete greatness of the man we have to read the account 
of Sir Glutton in the tavern and then turn from it to that 
wonderful passage, perhaps the most poignant in English 
literature, which begins “Toye that neuere Ioye bad‘ of rigtful 
Iugge he axeth” ; and closes : 


“ Ac poor peple, thi prisoneres* lorde, in the put of myschief, 
Conforte tho creatures * that moche care suffren 
Thorw derth, thorw drouth* alle her dayes here, . . . 
Comforte thi careful’ Cryst, in thi ryche.” 





SIR CHARLES LUCAS ON LORD DURHAM'S 


REPORT. * 

Srr Cuarves Lucas in this superb edition of Lord Durham’s 
historic Report has done a work which has long been urgently 
needed. He gives us not only a good edition of the text, but 
a full reprint of the appendices, and he adds, what has never 
been published before, Charles Buller’s sketch of Lord 
Durham's mission, which was given by the present Lord 
Durham to Mr. A. G. Doughty, the Canadian archivist. 
Farther, in the first volume he has given us the most acute 
and learned examination of the Report which we have seen, 
in which he provides the proper “ orientation” of Durham’s 
work in relation to the historical and political circumstances 
attending it. No State paper has been more loosely quoted. As 
in the case of Burke's writings, afl parties when in doubt have 
been apt to fly with vague references to its shelter. We 
have had occasion to point out how utterly false these 
parallels often are. The most glaring is the case of Irish 
Home Rule, which we shall consider later. Another is the 
precedent so often sought in connexion with the grant of 
responsible government to the Transvaal. Those who used 
Durham's authority in support of the grant made a most 
egregious blunder. It ‘is true that he prescribed responsible 
government as the cure for Canada’s troubles, but he laid it 
down ae a sine qué non that a British majority should be per- 
manently assured. We leave it to our readera to judge how 
much weight this stipulation carried in the minds of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Government. 

Lord Durham was sent to Canada at the age of forty-six, 
when the tangle became too hard for the Home Government 
to undo. He spent five months, all told, in the country, out of 
which only eleven days were given to Upper Canada. Early 
next year the Report was issued, anda year later he died. 
There is no other instance in history, we think, of a 
man who in so short a time went to the root of a com- 
plex situation, and whose diagnosis has stood so well the 
test of time. Able and industrious as his staff proved, we 
agree with Sir Charles Lucas, that the Report in form and 
substance is Lord Durham's alone. Canada had been given 
representative institutions by the Act of 1791. The Home 
Government, however, had had no great experience in deal- 
ing with self-governing colonies; the Colonial Office was 
presided over by a very weak Secretary of State; while the 
Permanent Under-Secretary was a strong-minded official who 
was accustomed to the Crown Colony type of government. 
The division of Canada into two provinces had tended to 
widen the gulf between French and English, and within 
each province there was a pretty constant strife between 
the elected Assembly and the nominated Legislative Council. 
The worst tussle was in Lower Canada, where Papineau and 
his followers demanded complete control of the finances, 
while at the same time they refused to guarantee a Civil 
List for more than one year. French Canadian Liberalism, 
being a forced and sudden growth, lacked the balance of a 
policy gradually matured, and was always apt to be feverish 
and intransigent. Legislative blundering in England made 
matters worse, such as the Act of 1831, which handed over 
the Crown revenues unconditionally to the local Legislature. 
There were special grievances also, such as the composition of 
the Executive Council, the use of Crown patronage, the 
Imperial land legislation, and the charter granted to the 
British American Land Company. The upshot was armed 


| rebellion in each of the provinces—not justifiable, Sir Charles 


Lucas thinks—for though there were the discontents “im Lower 
Canada of-a French race largely officered by Englishmen, in 
Upper Canada of a democratic party stonewalled by official 
Conservatism,” yet the demands of the reformers were exces- 
sive, and the speedy collapse of both risings testifies to the 
absence of any widespread popular grievance. Distorted recol- 
lections of the American War of Independence and the foolish 
speeches in the British Parliament of men like Hume and 
Roebuck were largely responsible for the outbreak. It was 
quickly suppressed, and the burden of setting up a new 
Government for the Canadas fell upon the deeply reluctant 
British Ministry. Colonial government being temporarily 
superseded, Lord Durham was dispatched with large powers 
to inquire, report, and decide, accompanied by Instructions 

* Lord Durham's Report on the Affairs of British North America, Edited 


with an Introduction by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B, 3 vols. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. (25s. net.) 
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containing all the copy-book Whig maxims so dear to Lord 
Glenelg’s heart. : 

The central point in the Report is, of course, the grant of 
responsible’ government and, as a first step to this end, the 
union of the two Canadas, so that French and English might 
be fused into one nation. Durham was no constitutional 
pedant. He did not believe in autonomy as a panacea 
for all ills; he went deeper, and tried to remedy the evils 
which, if unremedied, would make autonomy a farce. He 
refused to be deflected from the path of common sense 
for the sake of gratifying “some idle and narrow notion 
of a petty and visionary nationality.” On the question 
of responsible government he laid down his policy with a 
breadth and a clearness which have not been surpassed. 
He distinguished between matters of Imperial and matters 
of purely local concern, and with regard to the latter gave 
to the colony the status of a nation, the Governor being 
bound to act on the advice of the Colonial Cabinet. At the 
same time he classed certain subjects as Imperial which 
might generally be considered as local. The most important 
of them was the control of the public lands, which he desired 
to reserve for the Imperial Government. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the Report than its spirit of 
manly and far-sighted Imperialism. He refused to treat a 
colony as a spoiled child. 

“The country which has founded and maintained the Colonies 

at a vast expense of blood and treasure very justly expects its 
co-operation in turning their unappropriated resources to the 
account of its own redundant population; they are the rightful 
patrimony of the English people, the ample appanage which God 
and Nature have set aside in the New World for those whose lot 
has assigned them but insufficient portions in the Old.” 
As Sir Charles Lucas puts it, to Durham's mind public lands 
and emigration formed a necessary complement to constitu- 
tional reform. It was a matter on which his lieutenants, Charles 
Buller and Wakefield, enthusiastically supported him. * Unfor- 
tunately it was politically impracticable. He was really with- 
holding from the new national legislature more than the British 
“Government had ever dreamed of withholding in the past, and 
experience teaches us that nothing is so jealous of every right 
and privilege as a iand which is newly set upon its own feet. 
We cannot wonder that his recommendation was not carried 
-out, but in the interests of the Empire we may well regret it. 
The same is true of his pleading for a system of carefully 
organized and subsidized State emigration. 

‘There are obvious criticisms to be made on the Report. He 
did not recognize the tenacity of the French-Canadian race. 
Far-sighted as he was, he did not see the extension of Canada 
‘to the Pacific, nor did he realize the difficulty of keeping to 
his strict delimitation of Imperial and local questions. We 
must not forget, too, that if Durham sowed the seed, it was 
Sydenham who performed the difficult task of watering and 
tending it to maturity. But his work remains as on the whole 
the greatest statement of the general principle of our free 
Empire. Sir Charles Lucas sums up its effect in eloquent 
words :— 

“To all times and to all sorts and conditions of men he has 
preached the doctrine that for peoples, as for individuals, the one 
thing worth living for is to make, not to destroy ; to build up, not 
to pull down; to unite small disjointed elements into a single 
whole ; to reject absolutely and always the doctrine of Divide et 
impera, because it is a sign of weakness, not of strength; to be 
strong and fear not; to speak unto the peoples of the earth that 
they go forward. In this constructiveness, which is embodied in 
-all parts of the Report, he has beyond any other man illustrated 
in writing the genius of the English race, the element which in 
the British Empire is common alike to the sphere of settlement 
cand the sphere of rule. It is as a race of makers that the 
English will live to all time, and it is as a prophet of a race of 
anakers that Lord Durham lives.” 

One final note. Lord Durham's views have been frequently 
referred to in recent controversy as if they supported the 
policy of Home Rule for Ireland. Sir Charles Lucas shows 
how far different is the truth. It is clear from the single 
marginal note in which Ireland is introduced that he saw 
no analogy between it and Canada. For one thing the two 
Canadas had never enjoyed full Parliamentary liberties such 
as Ireland enjoyed. Further, he sets out as the root of all 
the mischief the folly of giving separate treatment to the 
French Canadians. “Unhappily the system of government 
favoured in Lower Canada has been based on the policy of 
perpetuating the very separation of the races and encouraging 
those very notions of conflicting nationalities which it ought to 





have been the first care of government to check and extin- 
guish.” As a cure he prescribed, not the federation, but 
the union of the two colonies in order that “the national 
character to be given to French Canada should be that of 
the British Empire.” Sir Charles Lucas well sums up the 
position :— 

“Lord Durham, then, recommended self-government for Lower 
Canada, but not Home Rule; and if any inference can be drawn 
from his Report with regard to Ireland, it would seem that he 
would not only not have recommended Home Rule for Ireland 
but would have contended that it has self-government already, 
and that it was a mistake ever to have given it any shred of 
separate treatment, such as a fixed number of members in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom.” 





FROM RELIGION TO PHILOSOPHY.* 
| COMMUNICATED. } 

THIS is—we say it deliberately—a great book. It expresses 
and marks an epoch in thinking. It is of twofold import. 
The book took its rise, as great works often must, in a piece of 
minute specialism—an inquiry into the exact meaning of some 
of the dark sayings of the pre-Socratic philosophers. But, 
and again this is a frequent characteristic of really great and 
living work, almost immediately the writer spreads b's wings 
to a wider and higher flight. The examination of the riddles 
of Anaximander and Heracleitos issues inevitably in “a study 
of the origins of Western speculation.” Mr. Cornford stands 
as pioneer of the new scademic spirit that sees and feels its 
own specialism in wider, indeed, in world-wide, relations ; and 
it is by the baptism in this new spirit, so as by fire, that 
academic institutions will find salvation. The writer’s book 
does honour to his college and his university. 

Where every chapter teems with suggestion it is well to 
make clear the main contention. 

Religion and philosophy, especially when, as with the Greeks, 
philosophy included science, are commonly held to be distinct 
and even alien provinces, and between them there is carried 
on some sort of “border warfare.” Among the Greeks, it is 
currently said, the new spirit of rational inquiry awoke in 
the sixth century B.c. in the Ionian School. Here was a 
fresh start; here a new impulse of scientific inquiry was born. 
Science and philosophy, however crude their beginnings, 
claimed to look facts in the face and to pronounce unfettered 
judgment on what had before been matter of sacrosanct 
belief. It banished the gods to make way for the elements. 

This canonical view is well formulated by the most recent 
historian of ancient philosophy, Professor Deussen. The 
characteristic trait of Hellenism is the freedom of thought 
with which the Greek confronted nature. He stood unen- 
cumbered by early implanted delusions, unconstrained by any 
close and closed dogmatic system ; he could take in the nature 
of things with untroubled eyes and with senses open to accept 
its revelations. Exceptionally untrammelled by dogmatic 
prejudice and priestly persecution the Greeks undoubtedly 
were; but the Greek mind, like every other mind, was subject 
from the outset necessarily, inevitably, to another and a 
subtler sway, that of the unconscious tradition of language, 
and, above all, of religious representation. That a man 
should stand face to face with nature, and his sense impres- 
sions of nature, is the last triumph of rationalism and indi- 
vidualism—it is Omega, not Alpha. A Greek’s philosophy is 
a compound, not merely, as Professor Deussen would have it, 
of two factors, of his outer-sensuous experience and his inner- 
moral sense. To these must be added a third factor, imminent, 
dominant always, his inherited collective consciousness that 
issues in religious representations. To explain a philosophy 
we have always to ask of what religion was it the outcome. 
Greek philosophy, pre-Socratic, yes, and post-Socratic, was not 
a clean start: it was a process arduous, intermittent, of the 
clarifying and rationalizing of certain pre-existing religious 
conceptions : such conceptions are, God, the Soul, Nature, Fate, 
Law; and such conceptions, essentially religious, continue to 
circumscribe the movements of rational thought down to the 
time of Aristotle and even to-day. 

Diogenes Laertius grouped Greek philosophers in two 
successions, Ionian and Italiote, headed by Anaximander and 
Pythagoras. He rightly divined that Greek thought was not 
to be divided into two successive periods, religious or super- 


= From Religion to Philosophy : a Study in the Origins of Western Speculation. 
By Francis Macdonald Cornford, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London: Edward Arnold, [10s, 6d.] 
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entific or philosophic, but rather was from 
beginning to end marked by two tendencies, two traditions, 
which may be called “ mystical 5 and “ scientific, moved by 
two impulses along lines diverging more and more widely 
towards opposite conclusions. 

«These impulses are still operative in our own speculation ; for 


the simple reason that they correspond to two permanent needs 
of human nature and characterize two familiar types of human 


temperament. — 

The roots, then, of philosophic mysticism, the mysticism of 
Heracleitos, of Pythagoras, of in part Empedocles and Plato, 
jie deep in mystical religion ; the roots of scientific philosophy, 
the philosophy of Thales, of Anaximander, of, again in part, 
Empedocles and Plato, lie also not less deep ina scientific 
religion, and if we would understand the fruit and flavour it 
is for these roots we must burrow. 

That religion should be mystical and should beget a mystical 
philosophy this seems likely enough. Religion is in its 
essence admittedly mystical; it is the grasping by faith after 
the unity of things ; it is a sense of the oneness of spiritual 
life. Recent researches have shown that though about the 
orthodox religion of Homer's Olympians there was something 

jess than no mysticism, yet beneath their splendid panorama 
was a deep stratum of primitive half-magical faith that centred 
yound Dionysos, the mystery god, the very kernel or centre 
of whose cultus and myth was the communal communion of 
worshipper with god, the mystical unity of the whole of things. 

Mystical philosophy finds here its natural and proper parent. 
But when we ask, “ What in Greek religion represents the 
scientifié tendency ?” the problem baffles us. The Olympians, 
we feel, are parents and products of art, but what gods were 
the begetters of science? Now it is just in the solution of this 
problem that Mr. Cornford’s great claim to originality lies, 
and it was a problem that could only be solved by a 
blend of learning at once wide and minute with a bold creative 
imagination. The answer to the question who was the 
religious father or rather mother of science and philosophy is 
in one word—Moira. 

“The supremacy of Moira over the Olympians, over Zeus 
himself, is a canonical crux in Homeric theology ; volumes 
have been written, are being written, but we hope will soon 
cease to be written, on this well-worn theme. Moira at last is 
understood: she is not primarily Fate; she is, as her name 
says, division, partition, allotment. She is not yet, not yet 
for a long time, the intellect whose motto is, Divide et impera, 
but she is the tribal, social material, of which that intellect is 
made. Science classifies, makes motrai, partitions. And in 
the moral world Moira, partition, gives to each man his due 
allotted share ; to the divine Moira the prayer goes up, “For- 
give us our trespasses.” The Greeks were a people of intellect, 
of clear thinking, of sharp dividing; their cardinal sin was 
hybris —over-and-aboveness, overstepping, trespass. Naturally, 
inevitably, they worshipped Moira, who laid down the limits, 
and Nemesis, who avenged transgression. The theios aner of 
Hesiod sums up the whole duty of man; he is to be 

“ Knowing in birds and not overstepping tabus.” 
The Olympians, the “scientific” gods, are but specialized 
Moirae 

It might seem sufficient to have penetrated behind the 
figures of the Olympians to the shadowy dominance of Moira, 
bat the relentless method of modern science demands that 
the analysis be pushed further. Mr. Cornford avows himself 
a disciple of the French sociological school of Professor 
Durkheim, and he has taken to heart the dictum of Dr. Rivers 
as President of the Anthropological Section of the last British 
Association. “ It is with social structure that we must begin the 
attempt to analyse culture.” What social structure then is em- 
bodied in Moira? Why, nothing more or less than social struc- 
ture, tribal structure itself. Classification is the very essence 
of Moira, and classification, logical classification, as Professor 
Durkheim has triumphantly shown, is finally based on tribal 
structure. The primitive sanctities of all are tribal divisions, 
tribal boundaries; the gods themselves—and we suddenly 
understand why—are bound by Horkos, for Horkos, as 
Professor Gilbert Murray shows, is not primarily an oath, but 
an enclosure, a boundary. Herkeios, He-of-the-Enclosure, 
wus, it may be, before Zeus himself. 

We said that Mr. Cornford was wide as well as deep 
read. He raises the time-honoured question: Why was 
Nature, contrary to all experience, always supposed to be 
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moral, the “good” man prosperous? And he answers it 
by taking us to the tribal structure of the Zuiis, a totemistic 
tribe of North American Indians. To primitive peoples 
human society is continuous with nature; buman tribal 
divisions divide the whole known universe. It is society 
confers sanctity. “Moira came to be supreme in nature 
over all the subordinate wills of men and gods because she 
was first supreme in human society, which was continuous 
with nature. Here, too, we find the ultimate reason why 
Destiny is moral: she defines the limits of mores, of social 
custom.” This the Greek expressed mythologically : Themis, 
social custom, was the mother of the Moirae. Mr. Cornford 
might well have chosen for the title of his book, “ From Themis 
to Moira ”—from tribal structure and social collective custom 
to intellectual logical division. 

Moira, then, and the Olympians are the religious and mystical 
stuff that went to the weaving of the scientific strand in 
philosophy. This side of the book we have emphasized, 
because it is his profound and searching analysis of Moira 
that is Mr. Cornford’s main contribution to the history of Greek 
and of all thinking. We have left no space to consider what 
is perhaps the most sympathetic and beautiful side of a book 
of frequent beauty, his analysis of the mystical element seen 
in Dionysos and in Diké, the mystical counterpart of Moira— 
Diké, who is at once the “way, the truth, and the life,” 
Diké the perennial cycle of living and dying, that moves and 
persists through all the man-made Moirae, Diké who has ber 
being in time and eternity rather than in space. 

It is strange and, we think, significant that the author, who 
is punctilious in acknowledgments, should not realize the 
deep debt he owes to Professor Bergson. The contrast he 
draws between the temporal Diké and the spatial Moira (p. 160) 
—his analysis of the function of intellect as “framing a per- 
fectly clear, conceptional model of reality,” as driven by a deep- 
lying need to master the world by understanding it (p. viii)— 
all this is pure Bergson. The reason of this unconsciousness 
in borrowing is not far to seek. The author is a convinced 
and avowed rationalist ; his book is dedicated to science in the 
great name of Darwin. Theoretically and consciously he 
admires and emulates the scientific mind; he aims at and 
attains a clear, logical, almost ruthless vision and grasp of 
facts, a sharp and vivid presentment ; but he is cursed, or, we 
should say, blessed, by a mystical temperament which, from 
sheer intellectual honesty, he sharply and constantly controls. 
The ferment of his faith and his mysticism works and will 
work and flower, we believe, when the writer and his rationalism 
are blown dust. 





MORE SECRET REMEDIES.* 


In our issue of December 18th, 1909, we published a review 
of a book called Secret Remedies: What they Cost and 
What they Contain, consisting of analyses carried out for 
the British Medical Association of well-known proprietary 
medicines. That volume is now followed by a second, which 
affords precisely the same mixture of entertaining and painful 
reading—entertaining when it reflects on the gullibility of the 
public in cases where no great harm is done, painful when one 
thinks of the real suffering cruelly and wickedly inflicted on 
the ignorant poor by specious promises to cure terrible 
incurable diseases. The second volume is called More Secret 
Remedies, and its appearance is opportune now that a Select 
Parliamentary Committee is sitting to inquire into the whole 
question of secret remedies and proprietary medicines. 

We sincerely hope that when the Committee come 
to write their report and make recommendations they 
will bear in mind the gravity of the economic side of this 
question. It appears that the amount of money spent on 
quack medicines in Great Britain every year is well over 
two millions sterling. If we put the expenditure at only 
two millions it would, as one witness before Sir Henry 
Norman’s Committee said, suffice to pay for the upkeep of 
40,000 hospital beds. In those hospital beds the patients, treated 
with unremitting skill and care, would have a good prospect 
of complete recovery. As it is, the return for the money is 
a merely negative result at the best, and too often serious 
permanent injury is done owing to a delay in seeking proper 
medical treatment. Not nearly enough attention has been 
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paid to this disastrous waste of money by ignorant people. 
Of course the greater part of it is spent by the very poor. 
They believe that all that they read in print is true, and when 
tliey see, as they think, the opportunity of curing a disease 
cheaply by means of a two-shilling bottle of some miraeulous 
compound (is not the portrait of the last person 
cured actually published in the newspapers, with name 
and address, to prove the genuineness of the case?) 
they have no notion of putting a larger sum of money 
unnecessarily into the doctor’s pocket. Miss Loane, in one of 
her remarkable books, says that in poor households the waste 
of money on quack medicines is almost worse than that on 
gambling. It is very easy to imagine how ignorant people 
when once they fall into the hands of the quack medicine 
“fiends,” as they are called in America, are held there fast 
and sure. Suppose the case of a man with an epileptic wife. 
The unhappy man reads an advertisement about some wonderful 
cure discovered by accident in, let us say—it would be equally 
untrue of all places in the world—the prairies of Western 
America. The discoverer announces that having cured 
himself by a happy chance he feels it his duty to pass on the 
good news to suffering humanity. Only a stamp need be 
sent for the information. In return for the stamp comes a mass 
of eloquent testimony from people who have been cured—testi- 
monials from persons who may be vain, corrupt, or ignorant, but 
who readily sell or lend their names for one motive or another— 
and the recipient cannot doubt the marvellous narratives on 
the printed page. The secret remedy is very likely expensive. 
Perhaps the wretched man, earning twenty-five or thirty shil- 
lings a week, buys bottle after bottle of rubbish costing ten 
shillings each. When his persistence shows signs of relaxing 
the quacks are on to him with new arguments—the danger of 
stopping in the middle of the cure, and so forth. The man 
might as well be in the hands of the money-lenders. This 
sort of imposture is enormously aided by its air of mystery. 
A common formula is that the discovery has been made by a 
hermit in the great Desert of Arabia or by an explorer of 
the Inca ruins in Peru. We invent these things, but the 
reality is not less preposterous. It is strange that uneducated 
people should prefer such remote wonders to those of the 
laboratories in London, Paris, and Berlin; but there it is, and 
it is high time that the evil was stopped. One of the widely 
advertised cures for cancer mentioned in the first volume 
published by the British Medical Association was found to be 
chiefly composed of diluted and slightly impure alcohol. 

Apart from the air of mystery which, as we have said, is 
all on the side of the quacks, there is ne doubt that ignorant 
people have a profound belief in the efficaciousness of pouring 
medicine into their bodies. Compared with this habit, dietary 
treatments, the “ regiment of health,’ as Bacon calls it, and 
even surgery appear as makeshift cures. They think of 
copious doses of medicine as expelling the disease. If they 
talked of the conquest of disease in the military terms which 
were fashionable in the eighteenth century, they would prob- 
ably say that the copious doses were making an attack in mass 
ontheenemy. The writer knew an agricultural labourer a few 
years ago who was taking three different proprietary medicines 
simultaneously—among them was Mother Seigel’s Soothing 
Syrup—under the impression that if one did not cure his 
trouble another would. Happily, in this country there is little 
blackmail in connexion with the sale of quack medicines, 
though it is common enough in some countries. The sufferer is 
induced to confide to the quacks details of bis illness, which 
he would not care to have circulated among his friends and 
relations. When the quack has extorted as much as possible 
by the sale of his nostrum he falls back on the trick of 
extorting money by threats of exposure. 

Our readers may be amused to read some of the results of 
the further analyses published by the British Medical Associa- 
tion. We do not assert that any harm is done by the 
particular remedies we mention. “ Phosferine” is described 
as follows :— 

“This widely advertised preparation is supplied at Is. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. by a limited company in London. A Is. 14d. bottle was 
found to contain 2 fluid drachms, and a 2s. 9d. bottle just over 
1 fluid ounce. Phosferine is described in an advertisement as 
‘The Greatest of all Tonics. A Proven Remedy for Nervous 
Debility, Influenza, Indigestion, Sleeplessness, Exhaustion, 


Neuralgia, Maternity Weakness, Premature Decay, Mental 
Exhaustion, Loss of Appetite, Lassitude, Neuritis, Faintness, 


as 
Sciatica, and disorders consequent upon a reduced state of the 
nervous system.’ In a circular enclosed in the package it is stated 
that ‘ Phosferine is a potent strengthening medicine, withal gentle 
in its action and perfectly harmless; being akin to gastric juice 
it rests and restores the digestive organs and regulates the bowels 
to normal action. The public eannot be too strongly warned 
against the many purging medicines advertised for indigestion 
etc., which are not only a fruitful source of piles, but injure the 
coating of the stomach and sap the very gastric juice Nature js 
straining herself to supply. Unlike other tonic modicines, Phos. 
ferine does not injure the teeth or upset the stomach and cq 
constipation ; on the contrary, it will be found beneficial in these 
conditions. Phosferine may be taken at all times with benoft. 
there is no possible objection to its continued use either as ay 
appetiser or a general strengthening and nerve remedy.’ Some. 
what varying directions are given as to the quantity to be taken 
for different ailments, the dose being stated as from five to ten 
drops, to be taken from twice to four times a day. Analysis 
showed the presence of alcohol, quinine, phosphoric acid, and q 
little sulphuric acid; a trace of sodium salt was found, but this 
was probably an accidental impurity in the phosphoric acid ; no 
other ingredient cuuld be detected. Expressing the acids as the 
dilute acids of the British Pharmacopeia, and the quinine as the 
ordinary official sulphate, the formula arrived at is— 
ninine sulphate ... 0.67 part. 
diluted sulphuric acid .., . ° 2.5 parte by measure, 
Diluted phosphoric acid.., ae. | ae * 
Alcohol ove oe ove ove eco GE 9 
Water, to .., oe ne ow ... 100 on par 
The estimated cost of the ingredients for 1 fluid ounce (2s, 92, 
bottle) is 4d.” 
The following is an account of “Tatcho” (the “George R, 
Sims” Hair Restorer) :— 


“It appears from the label that there are three varieties of this 
much-advertised preparation, known as ‘Tatcho’ oily, ‘Tatcho’ 
non-oily, and ‘Tatcho’ (concentrated). The non-oily, described as 
‘A brilliant spirituous tonic, free from all grease,’ was taken for 
analysis. A bottle of this, containing 5} fluid ounces, was priced 
2s.9d. It is thus described: ‘The certain, trusty, genuine, right, 
honest hair-grower. There is no other. Without “ Tatcho ” loss 
of hair is inevitable, but Mr. Geo. R. Sims has altered all that. If 
your hair has become scanty or grey, get “Tatcho” to-day. It 
will bring back the hair of your youth, make a new being of yon, 
and give you a new grip upon life.’ The label and wrapper bear 
the following :— 

CERTIFICATR. 

I guarantee that this Preparation is made according to the Formulm recom- 
mended by me. Gro, R. Sus. 
The directions are: ‘Sprinkle a few drops on the head each morn- 
ing, and brush the hair thoroughly after application.’ Analysis 
showed the composition to be :— 


Borax 2.7 parts 
Glycerine — « 
Quinine ... 0.006 part 


Formaldehyde solution (40 per cent.) ... an .. 0.38 part 
Colouring matter (brownish-yellow) and perfume... traces 
Alcohol ... sats -_ on on ... 2.4 parts by measure 
Water, sufficient to produce 100 parts by measure 


The estimated cost of the ingredients for 5} fluid ounces is $4.” 
We notice that the analysis of “ Koko,” another hair- 
restorer, is almost exactly the same as that of “Tatcho.” At 
the end of the book there is a reproduction of an entertaining 
correspondence between a member of the public and the pro- 
prietors of Seigel’s Syrup. 

“ We have received from a correspondent particulars of letters 
which have passed between the proprietors of Seigel’s Syrup and 
himself. They are characterized by a direct terseness on his side 
and the opposite qualities on the other, that make them somewhat 
entertaining reading. The correspondence opens with a letter 
from the makers of this nostrum, which is self-explanatory : 
‘Dear Sir,—We received to-day by post a wrapper which had 
enclosed one of our Mother Seigel pamphlets addressed to you, 
and on which the sender had copied the stupid so-called analysis 
of our Syrup from the publication of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. You also copy the still more silly averment, “cost of 3 fluid 
ounces 4 of 1d.,” and your own comment on the whole is, “ Nice 
profit at 2s.6d.! What humbug!!” As you seem to be inclined 
to believe whatever you read, we desire to say: That the pretended 
analysis is positively absurd; that it does not remotely resemble 
the actual formula of our medicine, which really contains over & 
dozen vegetable or herbal extracts; that it costs much more than 
4 of 1d. for 3 fluid ounces; that it is actually worth more than it 
sells for as an effective curative remedy; that it is not a “hum- 
bug”; that humbugs do not last forty years and still continue as 
business successes in all parte of the world as our preparation 
does. From your penmanship we think it not unlikely that you 
are a medical practitioner, in which event your animus becomes 
quite intelligible. If you are a layman, please consider fairly 
our assurance that the published analysis (?) is merely an effort 
of the “ Doctors’ Trust,” or ‘ Medical Practitioners’ Trade Union ” 
to injure successful rivals. Don’t let them humbug You!’ 

It is of course quite possible that the preparation in question 
‘really contains over a dozen vegetable or herbal extracts,’ even 
though the statement follows the phrase ‘as you seem to be inclined 
to believe whatever you read.’ There is nothing in the report of the 
analysis as set forth in Secret Remedies to the contrary ; but in 
that case the dozen extracts must have been present in too small 
quantity to be recognizable by chemical or physical tests, which 
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reveal most active drugs, even in traces. In the introduction t 
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hat volume it is pointed out that vegetable extracts which con- 
= no active principle cannot always be recognized by analysis, 
-— similar caution is repeated several times; but to any one 
moe cninted with the nature of drugs it is obvious that such limi- 
f the powers of analysis is of little moment, since active 
can almost always be recognized with certainty. 
=, reply to the above letter was the remark that: ‘The sole 
ction is Whether the public is more likely to be humbugged by 
aM British Medical Association, which is certainly a responsible 
sell of experts, or by the unknown vendors of a quack medicine.’ 
ind the writer adds: ‘Most of these abominations hail from 
‘America. Did yours originate there ?’ , 

The makers reply to this in a long letter containing various 
ssertions about their article in nine numbered paragraphs, 
although they commence by saying: ‘We have no desire to con- 
tinue a correspondence which would probably not be accepted in 
a fair and reasonable spirit on your side.’ And they omit to 
answer the one question that was asked as to the country of origin 
of the syrup. In acknowledging this letter the recipient says: 
«As regards your letter generally if the British Medical Associa- 
tion have issued false statements damaging to you and to your 
concoction your remedy is patent. If you and all the other quack 
medicine dealers, specified in the 184 pages of Secret Remedies 
and in the pages of Truth Cautionary List, choose to “take it 
lying down,” the fair presumption is that the statements are true.’ 
The makers do not appear to have found a further reply, and so 
the correspondence closes.” 

What ought the recommendations of the Select Committee 
tobe? We hold that the most important point is to deprive 
proprietary medicines of the right of secrecy. A patent 
medicine is one of which the prescription is known. Let 
all proprietary medicines become in the technical sense 
patent medicines. The public will then know exactly 
what they are buying. To kill the mystery would be to 
knock the bottom out of a large part of the trade. We do 
not deceive ourselves by thinking that the trade will be ended 
easily. Its power over the Press, which with the exception 

y P ‘ . I 
ofafew highly scrupvlous journals derives a great revenue 
from it, is enormous. But surely we can confidently appeal 

J y apt 
for action to a Liberal Government which takes a peculiar 
. . . . P 
pride in its alleged freedom from capitalistic influences. If 
the present Cabinet is genuine in its professions the power 

P < pe P 
of the purse will not count at all when it comes to deciding 
what measures to take to rescue poor people from a ruinous 

eds peor 
and often very cruel system of imposture. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN GREGORY.* 


No better memorial of a long and strenuous life could have 
been devised than these characteristic pages, in which the 
late Dean of St. Paul’s has set down briefly, but with no lack 
of vigour, the story of his battles and triumphs. His point 
of view in ecclesiastical politics was not ours; but for two of 
his achievements we have the greatest admiration; first for 
his pioneer work in Lambeth as incumbent of St. Mary the 
Less, and then for his quickening of the capitular deadbones 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The record of his fifteen years at 
Lambeth is a testimony, not only to his indéfatigable energy 
and zeal, but also to his sound common sense and business 
capacity. (It is worth noting that at twenty-one he had been 
offered by the firm in Liverpool in which he was clerk a joint- 
partnership worth about £4,000 a year, which he declined, as 
he had made up his mind to take Orders.) Besides building a 
district church and schools of various grades, he founded an 


art schcol for the sake of the employees at the engineering | 


works in the parish, some of the pupils of which afterwards 
rose to eminence, among others Ouless and Tinworth. 
He also persuaded Mr. Doulton to reproduce the once 
famous Lambeth pottery. The condition of things at St. Paul's 
when Gregory went there as canon, on the nomination of 
Disraeli, in 1868 is sufficiently illustrated by a story he tells of 
Archbishop Temple, who as a young man attended the morning 
service there, intending to remain for Holy Communion. 
When the earlier part of the service was over a verger came 
to him and said: “I hope, sir, you are not intending to remain 
for the Sacrament, as that will give the minor canon the 
trouble of celebrating, which otherwise he will not do.” 
Gregory’s strong hand and absolute fearlessness soon told 
upon his brethren, and led to a reformation, not without 
various skirmishes, which he tells with the gusto of a born 
fighter. But if St. Paul’s owes much to his initiative in 
the matter of its services it owes still more to his business 
training in the settlement of its finances, when the estates 


Prepared for the 


* The Autobiography of Robert Gregory, Dean of St. Paul's. 
[6s.) 


Press, with Notes, by W. H. Hutton. London: Longmans and Co. 


were handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. That 
the Cathedral has funds at its disposal, by which it is enabled 
to play its part as the Mother Church of the diocese, is 
entirely due to the clear view taken by Gregory of the part it 
ought to play and his sound judgment as to the cost of play- 
ing it. 

Archdeacon Hutton’s editing of the late Dean's Memoirs 
is an admirable piece of work. He breaks them into sections, 
to which he adds just what is necessary by way of elucidation. 
It hardly falls within his province to criticise the views 
expressed, or we might have expected a comment on the 
following reference to the Privy Council, which Gregory 
habitually censured for partiality in its judgments, forgetting 
that they were sometimes in favour of his Tractarian friends. 
After quoting a remark of Lord Cairns in a debate on the 
subject of Emmanuel Hospital, “ that the action of the Privy 
Council was not confined to legal questions, but extended to 
questions of discretion, expediency, and policy,” Gregory para- 
phrases: “Lord Cairns declares that the Privy Council acts 
from motives of discretion, expediency, and policy.” But on 
this obvious “defect of his quality” we do not wish to 
enlarge. 





GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT.* 

Tas book is precisely what it professes to be. Among the host 
of gardening books which have heaped themselves on the 
amateur’s and beginner’s shelves during the past ten or twelve 
years there was still room for one which should do what this 
book does—that is, tell the really ignorant would-be gardener 
what to do. The great fault of the majority of gardening 
books, from the beginner's point of view, is that, however 
simple the authors try to make their directions, they 
assume too much knowledge. They state, for instance, 
that ground must be thoroughly trenched without explaining 
what trenching means; they speak glibly of layers, suckers, 
sharp drainage, compost, pricking out, and so on, forgetting 
that the gurdener ignorant of tools and flowers is ignorant 
also of the terms which gardeners‘use. This is the gap which 
Mrs. Earle’s and Miss Case’s experience admirably fills. Mrs. 
Earle as a gardener we know; Miss Case, having learnt 
everything from the beginning, knows what beginners 
do not know; and the two together supply the unwise and 
the wayward with the necessary instructions. The year is 
divided into months, with work for each in the flower garden 
and kitchen garden, and there are pleasant hints for the 
housewife as well as for the gardener. Miss Case joins 
Mrs. Earle with a sound testimonial. When she went into 
Hampshire and told a neighbour that she meant to do her 
own gardening she was paid the right compliment at once: 
“Well, Miss, there is one thing, no one can say there is any- 
thing ladylike about you.” 





A CRITICISM OF BOY SCOUTS.+ 
THE criticism in this pamphlet is both prejudiced and ill- 
natured, and to such a degree that it will cause no alarm to 
the friends of the movement it seeks to condemn. Its taste 
may be gauged by the illustrations which are those of a 
third-class comic paper. Some of Oaptain Nemo’s methods 
of attack are merely laughable, such as his statement that 
the headquarters authorities make the tests for proficiency 
badges easy, and purposely exercise no supervision in the 
granting of them, because they wish to sell as many as pos- 
sible to increase their funds. When we consider that the 
price of most of these badges ranges from one penny to three- 
pence the prospect of a golden harvest does not seem very 
promising. According to “ Nemo,” if a proper system were 
introduced the number of badges granted would be reduced 
by a quarter. He says: “This is an eventuality which head- 
quarters is hardly prepared to face, and therefore the method 
of obtaining badges is purposely allowed to remain ridiculously 
easy.” To estimate the absurdity of such a charge we take 
a few of the names of Council of the Association :—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chief Justice, Sir T. Lauder 
Brunton, Sir Edmond Elles, Lord Kitchener, the Rev. C. 
Silvester Horne, Lord Roberts, and, of course, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell. The criticism of the Boy Scout movement 


* Gardening for the Ignorant. By Mrs. C. W. Earle and Ethel Case. London: 
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does not stop at the financial aspect, but is directed to every- 
thing connected with it from beginning to end. The only 


possibility of good coming from the Scout idea is found in the 
suggestion that the idea should be taken up and worked by 


Boys’ Brigades. The Scout law comes in for a good deal of 


criticism, of which the following is a sample. The law 
naturally enjoins obedience to officers, including Patrol 
leaders. As an example of what this means, “ Captain Nemo” 
draws a dreadful picture of a Scout in camp sent to steal 
turnips from a neighbouring field for the troops’ dinner, and 
so haying to make the choice of being a thief or of disobeying. 
Scoutmasters come in for a good many hard knocks, which, 
should they ever hear of them, are not likely to trouble them 
much. Of course the whole good of the movement must depend 
on the characters of these officers. “Nemo” states dogmati- 
cally that 30 per cent. of the Scoutmasters have taken up the 
work for ignoble ends, and that no supervision as to their 
appointment exists. This is, of course, not the case, and 
“ Nemo” gives us no evidence that Boys’ Brigades, which he is 
always holding up in contrast to Scouts, are more careful in the 
selection of their officers. The final criticism is the unfairest 


private secretary. 


and the rest of the pre-Rapbaelite group. Through th 
influence of Thackeray he was appointed Assistant-Kee : 
of the South Kensington Museum, which owed to him 
of its choicest treasures; for there never was a 
collector of rare and beautiful things or a more unerr 
judge of their value. Of his talent shown in these ways 
daughter gives several striking instances. 

Politics absorbed Mr. Pollen more as he advanced in years, 
Partly influenced, no doubt, by his religion, he was an ardent 
Home Ruler. A faithful follower of Mr. Gladstone, Lora 
Ripon appears to have been his ideal statesman as well as 
his best friend. For some time he acted as Lord Ripon’s 
Much more might be added in th, 
review of a career so varied, yet always and consistently on 
so high a plane. Enough has been said, we think, to attract 
readers to a singularly taking biography. 





FICTION. 


PADDINGTON.* 


of all, and shows how “Nemo” has allowed his prejudice Mr. Perr Riper has got rather off the lines in his latest 
to blind him to facts. He very truly says that all story, and it will be the concern of every reader who knows 
work for the improvement of character must be built the genuineness of his Cockney sketches to beg him to 


upon a foundatiun of true religion, and his last words are, 
“In the Scout scheme at present this foundation does not 
exist.” In answer to this most serious charge may be quoted 
some words from the statement issued by the Headquarters 
Committee as to the principles of the Boy Scout Association. 
Here it is definitely laid down that: 

“In the Scout's J'romise the obligation of duty towards 
Almighty God is put in the first place as the necessary founda- 
tion of the whole, and it is expected of every Scout that he shall 
belong to some religious body and regularly attend his own place 
of worship. .. . (Phe Association) can, under no circumstances, 
admit to affiliation any bodies omitting the first part of the Scout’s 
Promise—viz., ‘ Loyalty to God.’ ” 





JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN.* 


Turis Life of John Hungerford Pollen will revive and keep in 
memory the name of a very able and attractive man, 
whose varied activities in the worlds of religion, politics, and 
art ended about ten years ago. It is not surprising that his 
family and friends should have wished for such a memorial, 
and his daughter's work, a labour of love undertaken in a 
spirit of most loyal affection, has been carried out with 
marked literary skill. Several excellent portraits, well repro- 
duced, do justice to Mr. Pollen’s fine features with their 
expression of mingled earnestness and sweetness, and the 
charming decorative work of his later years is illustrated by 
plates, some in colour, and working drawings, which should 
interest every student of architecture and its companion 
arts. 

Circumstances combined to involve John Pollen in several 
of the important movements of the nineteenth century. He 
went to Oxford in 1838, when Newman’s influence was at its 
height there; and though the impressions then made only 
reached their full consequence fourteen years later they de- 
termined the bent of his mind and his friendships. As a 
Fellow of Merton, his friends were among the most distin- 
guished men the University produced—most of them earnest 
Churehmen ardently committed te the Tractarian Movement. 
In 1847, when that famous church was already in difficulties, 
John Pollen took charge for a time of St. Saviour’s, Leeds; 
and he kept up his interest in the parish, working there with 
courageous devotion through am epidemic of cholera, almost 
up to the excited and troublous days that followed the Gorham 
Judgment, when the clergy and workers of that church went 
over in a body to Rome. More than a year later John Pollen 
followed them. 

He now retired into lay communion, married, und took up 
work on those artistic lines to which his genius and character 
specially attracted him. Churches both in England and 
Ireland bear witness to his taste and practical ability. As 
architect and decorator he found employment in many great 
houses, his best known work, perhaps, being the very remark- 
able Bird and Serpent ceiling at Blickling Hall. He became 
a friend and fellow-worker of Morris, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, 





* John Hungerford Pollen, 1820-1902, By Anne Pollen. With Portraits and 


get back on to right lines as soon as possible. There jg 
Cockneyism here, and some good instances of the priceless 
irony of Cockney repartee, but not a single character jg 
wrought carefully, or, as one might say, in view of Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s attitude to the populace of London, affectionately. 
Mr. Pett Ridge has chosen to attempt a contrast between 
the life of a London shop-girl and that of a county family 
in Berkshire, with the unhappy result that he does not 
give himself time in this shurt novel to paint a satis- 
factory portrait of either side. No doubt he makes 
the shop-girl duly uncomfortable when she stays in the 
country house in Berkshire, but the devices he employs make 
the reader uncomfortable, too, and it is evident that Mr. Pett 
Ridge is in this matter also extremely uncomfortable himself. 
We take an example. Gertie (the shop-girl) is conversing 
with Lady Douglass, sister-in-law of Henry Douglass, an 
honest young man who wants to marry Gertie. The only 
other facts necessary for the appreciation of the passage we 
quote are that Gertie, when in the company of her friénd, 
Mr. Trew, an omnibus driver, had once met Lady Douglass at 
the Zoo, and that Gertie’s father had been in prison at Worm- 
wood Scrubs. 
“<Tell me!’ begged Lady Douglass; ‘how is that eccentric old 
gentleman we met at the Zoological Gardens—Crew, or Brew, or 
some astonishing name of the kind?’ ‘I don’t suppose,’ answered 
the girl defensively, ‘that you really want to know how he is, but 
Mr. Trew is quite well, and he isn’t in the least eccentric, and he 
doeanit profess to be a gentleman.’ Henry touched her shoulder 
with a gesture of appeal ; she gave an impatient movement. ‘But 
how extremely interesting,’ cried Lady Douglass, with something 
like rapture. ‘Amd do most of your friends work for a living?’ 
‘All of ’em. I don’t care for loafers.” ‘I myself have been up 
to my eyebrows in industry this week,’ said the other, self-com- 
miseratingly. ‘I sometimes wish charity could be abolished 
altogether. It does entail such am enormous amount of hard 
labour. One might as well be in Wormwood Scrubs.’ She 
used and looked at the girl intently. ‘By the by, where is 
Wasewesd Scrubs? One often hears of it.’ ‘Over beyond 
Shepherd’s Bush.’ ‘Have you ever been there?’ ‘No,’ answered 
Gertie; ‘and I’ve never been to Portland, and I’m not acquainted 
with Dartmoor, and I don’t know much about Newgate. Why do 
youask?’ ‘I am hugely interested in prison life,’ declared the 
other.” 
There are innumerable points of contact, and, above all, points 
where contact fails, between the two classes that would be 
interesting to examine. But the wholly incredible vulgarity 
of Lady Douglass not merely steers wide of them all, but 
annoys the reader by its provocative unreality. This is not 
worthy of Mr. Pett Ridge at all. 
The character of Mr. Trew suggests an excellent field of 
study for Mr. Pett Ridge. The period of this story is when 
motor omnibuses were beginning to appear in the streets. 
Has any one ever done full justice to the driver of the old 
horse omnibus? Almost every Londoner can give you 
specimens of his withering sarcasm, the genial brutality 
of his personal remarks, the rare ferocity of his invective. 
He is already an almost extinct being, but he is fit subject 
for legend and literature. Here Mr. Pitt Ridge only touches 








Tlustrations. London; John Murray. (15s, net.] 





* Love at Paddington. By W. Pett Ridge. London and Edinburgh: Thowas 
Nelson and Sons. (2s. net. 
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eee 
the fringe of the subject. We suggest that he should collect 
such sayings of London drivers as are still current to guide 
him in the development of the character. Let some of the 
retorts, comments, and episodes be true—so much the better. 
@his stage of the life of London streets deserves to be 
enshrined. And why should Mr. Pett Ridge take him outside 
the four-mile radius? That is where the old omnibus driver 
wed to be at the top of his bent, and where he was most 
truly himself and most justly admired. We certainly do not 
wish to see him made miserable, and making others miserable, 


jn a country house. 





The Consort. By Mrs, Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—This is the story of a middle-aged 
politician married to a lady who for riches and political influence 
ean only be compared to the late Lady Burdett-Coutts. It 
must, however, be at once observed that no sort of portrait either 
of this lady’s life or characteristics is intended, as in most respects 
Mary Pargeter does not in the least resemble her illustrious 
prototype. As might be expected, Mrs. Cotes gives an extra- 
erdinarily clever picture of the main situation, and also of a 
contested election in which Mr. Pargeter is engaged. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there is a sub-acid flavour in her later writing 
from which her earlier books were free. Able and witty as the 
story is, it eannot be called entirely pleasant ; and there is only one 
character, that of Pamela Pargeter, the daughter of Mr. Pargeter’s 
first marriage, who will be found to be wholiy sympathetic. 

The Thorn Bush near the Door. By Sophie Cole. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—This book is mainly an interesting description of 
everyday life in London, though in one episode it plunges into 
tremendous drama. Although the drama is well done the 
reader—too familiar with sensational fiction—will be more 
attracted by the accounts of the heroine’s suburban existence 
whilst she is a girl and of the slightly Bohemian and picnic-like 
life which she leads after her marriage to Rupert Warrender, 
the young artist. The author writes with considerable humour, 
and her portraits are all vivid and well realized. Rosamond, the 
heroine, seems to have only a small prospect of happiness at the 
end of the book, and it is no small feat on the part of the author 
to have made Rupert engaging in spite of the weakness of his 
eharacter. 

Reapaste Noverts.—A Super Man in Being. By Litchfield 
Woods. (Stephen Swift. 6s.)—The study of the blind professor 
is a clever tour de force. Those with whom he plays, with outrage 
or self-sacrifice, are incredibly spiritless people of straw. The 
Barmecide’s Feast. By John Gore. (John Lane. 3s. 6d.)— 
Extravagant fooling: social satire and caricature of feuilleton 
literature, with harmonious illustrations by Arthur Penn. 
Great was the Fall. By a Naval Officer. (John Long. 6s.) 
—The conquest of England in 1913. A poor literary romance, but 
& vigorous tract on naval unpreparedness. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heeding we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
seserved for review in other Jorms. 





The Lady Next Door. By Harold Begbie. Illustrated. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Begbie is not a great prophet, yet 
he is more than a ranting preacher; heis not a great politician, 
but he is better than the party hacks who pose as such. The fact 
that he is devoid of historical and critical senses diminishes the 
value of this treatise upon Ireland, which is really an orgy of 
emotionalism. Nothing so prosaic, for instance, as agricultural 
co-operation appeals to Mr. Begbie. Rural Ireland charmed him; 
therefore it is perfect. His strong prejudices against the Roman 
Church vanished into thin air. His single tour eonvinced him 
that the “English garrison” knows nothing of the country in 
which it has dwelt for generations. He naively makes it plain how 
an earnest Catholic Home Ruler of brilliant intellect, whose 
personality is thinly veiled as “the little Bishop,” could entirely 
“sweep him off his legs.” Mr. Begbie’s conclusion is that he longs 
tosee Home Rule, because Ireland is mainly a “natural” country 
tied to one made artificial by industrialism; but if he belonged 
to Belfast he would be a Unionist, because an industrial town is 
likely to gain by the “social” legislation of England. His 
appalling picture of the conditions of labour in Belfast has 
aroused controversy elsewhere, and tthe stern Protestantism of 
the Churches is naturally repugnant to Mr. Begbie’s warm heart. 
He encourages us to believe that on the whole religious intoler- 
ance is dying out, but does not see that this points toa weaker 
demand for Home Rule. He is so repelled by economics that he 
would not wish to be credited with a valuable work in that direc- 





tion; nor can we ascribe political value to the book. History 
makes us fear that the nation which remains for ever “ natural,” 
in the phrase of to-day, will have to be called stagnant to-morrow. 
Yet after all the times are materialistic enough, and one must 
sympathize with the spirit that can despise the desire to gain the 
whole wosld at the price of the soul. But though imdustrialism 
may be called money-grubbing, and the peace of pastoral life gives 


f more chance of cherishing the soul, the extremes are both bad. 


Mr. Begbie would sweep industrialism from the earth. To mitigate 
its evils while preserving its beneffts does not occur to him. 





The Excavation of Gezer, 1902-1905 and 1907-1909.—By R. A. 
Stewart Macalister. 3 vols. (John Murray. £4 4s. net.)—Two 
large volumes of letterpress and a third of illustrations are the 
fruit of Professor Macalister’s five years’ excavations at Gezer, by 
the help of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Gezer, which is 
situated about seventeen miles south-east of Jaffa, forms an 
especially fertile site for archwological investigations, not only be- 
cause of the importance of the city, but because of its long history. 
It was not later than 3000 z.c. that the Neolithic “Troglodytes ” 
first took possession of the caves in the hill of Gezer. The first 
Semitic invasion probably occurred in about 2500 z.c., and it was 
soon after this that the influence of Egypt began to be 
felt. Hebrew, Egyptian, and Assyrian occupations followed 
in succession, and the importance of the city came to an end in 
the Maccabean period. During the Roman Empire and subse- 
quently Gezer dwindled from having been aroyal city to a squalid 
village of some 600 inhabitants. It was first identified in 1869 by 
Professor Clermont-Ganneau, but the excavations were only begun 
by Professor Macalister in the spring of 1902. The complexity of 
the stratification of the remains has made it imporsible to deal 
with the discoveries chronologically. They are therefore treated 
according to their nature—separate chapters being devoted to 
“Dwellings and Defences,” “The Burial of the Dead,” “ Daily 
Life,” “Warfare,” and “Religion, Folklore, and Superstition.” 
Under each of these subdivisions, however, the chronological 
treatment is faithfully observed. It would be an impertinence to 
congratulate Professor Macalister upon the thoroughness and 
clarity with which he has accomplished this compte rendu of his 
work, 





Presidential Addresses to the Society for Psychical Research, 
1882-1911. (Francis Edwards, London. 9s.)—For any one 
who desires to learn about the objects and methods of the 
Society for Psychical Research this collection of the presi- 
dential addresses delivered during the first thirty years of its 
existence will be invaluable. The later addresses give, moreover, & 
good idea of the work that has actually been accomplished by the 
Society. The names of the authors are a sufficient indication of 
the interest of the volume, for they include such distinguished men 
as Henry Sidgwick, Frederic Myers, William James, Mr. Balfour, Sir 
William Crookes, and Sir Oliver Lodge. We must also add the 
name of Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, whose address is perhaps the best 
example contained in the book of that reasonable and critical, yet 
unprejudiced, spirit in which the Society has always aimed at 
approaching the perplexed subject of its investigations. 





New Epirions.—Syndicalism and Labour. By Sir Arthu 
Clay, Bart. (John Murray. 1s. net.)—An abridged and cheap 
reprint of Sir Arthur Clay’s admirable criticism of Syndiealism is 
most welcome. Since the work osiginally appeared last August 
there have been many proofs of the progress in England of 
Syndicalist propaganda. Such a clearly reasoned attack upon its 
basis should be a great assistance to those who aro endeavouring 
to check its advance. The Romanization of Roman Britain. By 
F. Haverfield. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—This paper 
was originally read to the British Academy in 1905, and was first 
issued at that time. It is now reprinted with many additions and 
a number of very delightful photographs, 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 








Anderson (A. J.), The Romance of Sandro Botticelli Woven from his 
Paintings, 8vo............... . pee a a Panl) net 10/6 
vs (C. B.), Introduction to the Study o' olescent Education, Svo 
re gineneeee " (Rebman) net 5/0 
Arnold (L.), The Storm Dog, Cr 8V0...........sssssseeseeseeseeseneeeenssensees (Long) 6/0 
Barrett (A, W.), The Secret eee BUD ccosences (se & Lock) 60 
1(C, A.), The Supreme Court and the Constitution, cr 8vo 
srastats Seater (Macmillan) net 4/6 
st (A.), Essays and Addresses, vol. ii., The Spiritual Life, cr 8vo 
romeo . : ; (Theosophical Soc.) net. 2/6 
Birmingham (G. A.), The Red Hand of Ulster, cr 8vo ......(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Blackwood (A.), Pan's Garden, Cr BVO ..........cs0000e0e0 , (Macmillan) 6/0 


k of Highland Verse, Cr 8VO  ....cccccccccsseeesencenenneeneeeces (A. Garduer) net 4/6 
Book o ighland Verse (E Accoli) a0 


Booth (E. C.), Bella, Cr 8V0........0..ccccssssescsssseveesvecseeseressesseeneeres 

Bower (B. M.), Lonesome Land, cr 8vo ... —Ty cnenas (8S. Paul) 69 
Z.), and Myers (E.), The New Psalter and its Use, cr 8vo 

ae yun (Longmans) net 38 
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Cavendish (I. } Dr. Brown's Partner, cr 8V0  ......ccccceeeeneenenes (Ham-Smith) 6/0 
Courlander (A.), Mightier than the Sword, cr 8V0 ............sseseeseeees (Unwin) 6/0 
Cundall (H. M.), Sudbrook ay its Occupants, cr SS ng RR (Black) net 3/6 
Cushing (H.), The Pituitary Body its Disorders, 8v0 

mae net 21/0 
Denby (I.), Unconventional Talks with a Modern D.D., cr 8vo 


(Century . 5 net 2/6 
Downes (R. P.), Beaten Gold, cr 8V0..........ccccecrereeeseesteeneeneenees (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
Drinkwater (J.), Willaim Morris : a Critical Study, 8vo ...(M. Secker) net 7/6 
Ellis (H.), The Task of Social Hygiene, 8vo 








sineeianiinnd (Constable) net 8/6 
Furness (A, W.), To India with the King and Queen, cr 8vo 


(Westminster Press) net 38 
Gibson (LL. S.), The Oakum Pickers, cr 8V0 .....c.ssecsceerenceeeeeeeeees —— 6/0 
Hainsselin (M. T.), Pearl of the East, cr 8vo Greening) 6/0 
Hollander (B.), The First Signs of Insanity, 8vo ... 


( 

. Paul) net 10/6 
Inglis (G.), Sport and Pastime in Australia, 8vo.. 7 (Methuen) 7/6 
Ingram (A. 


.), Basil Verely : a Study of Charterhouse Life, er 8vo 
(G. Allen) net 3/6 
Jackson (G.), The Preacher and the Modern Mind, cr 8vo_ ...(C. H. —— 3/6 
James (M, R), Descriptive Catalogue of the McClean Collection of MSS. 
in the Fitzwilliam useum, roy ae EE (Camb. Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Jeans (A.), The Reformer’s Wife, er 8 ...(Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
Klopstock (M.) and Kowarsky (A.), Manual of Clinical Chemistry, Micro- 
scopy, and Bacteriology, GF Dv ccccavesseqsatensctugsncnestncscooncceed (Rebman) net 12/6 
Tamb (C, G.), Examples in Applied Electricity, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
1.’ Arbitrage International chez les Hellénes, by a Reader, 4to 
(Williams & ey net 10/0 
Toane (G. G.), Diaconus, Exercises in the Meaning of English, cr 8vo 36 


acmillan 

Marsh (R.), Judith Lee, cr 8v0 .......ccccececcserseceteeneeeeetceeceeseeenenes (Methuen) 6/0 

Maquet (A.), The White Rose, cr 8vo anspeneneianinniaeeil (Greening) 6/0 

Memorials of Old Nottinghamshire, 8vo (G. Allen) net 15/0 
Moor (C.), St. Agnes’ Eve and other South African Stories, cr 8vo 

(Century Press) 3/6 

Osmond (P. H.), The Hope of our Fathers, 16mo .............+. (Mowbray) net 3/6 


Tage (G. A.), = Diary of Judas Iscariot, cr 8vo............ (C. H. Kelly) net 3/6 





















Petrie (W. M. F.), The Formation of the Alphabet, 4to . (acmillan} net 5/0 
Rimmer (E. J.), Boiler Explosions, Collapses, and Mishaps, 8vo 

(Constable) net 4/6 

Baito (H.), A History OF Japan, CF BVO .....0.c0.ceccecccccesse-seees (Routledge) net 5/0 

J. =e eae (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

Sohiedisr (K. » Iron and Steel Constructional Work, er 8vo 
(8 Scott & Greenwood) net 3/6 
Steiner (R.), The Gates of Knowledge, cr 8vo ...... (Theosophical Soc.) net 3/6 


Sylvester (J. J.), Collected Mathematical Papers, vol. iv., 1882-1897, roy 8vo 
_& ‘amb. Univ. Press) net 18/0 
es & Stoughton) 6/0 
...(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
ence ( Thacker) net 30/0 


Townesend (S.), Dr. Tuppy : a Novel, cr 8vo .. 
‘Tracy (1.), Mirabel’s Island, cr 8vo............... 
Trevelyan (Sir E, J.), Hindu Law, roy 8vo.............. 
Triuniverse (The), by the Author of ‘ Space and Sp * cr 8vo 

(Cc. Knight) net 5/0 


Walton (Hon. Sir E. H.), Inner History of the National Convention of 
A TSS RAT IEE ANE (Longmans) net 10/6 
Wood (H. C.), Pharmacology and Therapeutics for Students, 8vo 
(Lippincott) net 18/0 
ebacensatesecesoceseeses (Constable) net 12/ 





Young (Keith), Scinde in the Forties, 8vo 











LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gines £330 by Oft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 











THE COOLING SUMMER DRINK. 





MADE IN A MINUTE BY STIRRING BRISKLY IN COLD WATER. 
Its Cooling and Thirst-quenching Qualities, as well as its 
Nourishing Value, commend it to Athletes, Sportsmen, 
Golfers, Tennis Players, Cricketers, &c. 

VERY REFRESHING WITH A DASH OF SODA, 
SERVED IN REFRESHMENT ROOMS AND BARS, 
AT MANY SPORTS GROUNDS, AND IN 
RESTAURANTS AND CAFES. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 11/~ 


Trial size free by post on application to— 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 








AND 


OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 


your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 





Sample and 
Booklet free from 


CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St., London, W. 





THE KNOWLE HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH 


Represents all that is so necessary in QUIET 
and COMFORT for visitors to this beautiful 
Seaside and Health Resort. Standing in its 
own well-planned grounds of 10 acres over- 
looking the sea, with carefully kept tennis 
courts and croquet lawns, the “Knowle” has 
no equal in South Devon for Rest and Recrea- 
tion amidst most delightful seclusion. 


GARAGE. MOTOR SUPPLIES. 


Terms on application to the Management. 


GOLF. 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents.’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 
» Plain Bordered,, 5/-,, 20/- ,, 


Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- ,, 
»  Bordered » 3/9, 13/- , 
TABLE LINEN. 
Let us send you our samples, 
BED LINEN. —— —— = 


HOUSE LINEN, and Linon of every description. 
MURPHY & ORR, %?* BELFAST, IRELAND. 


20n. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSU IRANCE com PANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
... £80,000,000. 


.++++-494,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS... 
CLAIMS PAID.. a 








BONUS YEAR 1912. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FoR muTuAL LIFE assuRANCE. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, 


E.C. 


— ————$$$—_____— ———— 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKIAG MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
13s. per tb.—in 1 tb., 4 tb. and 4 th. Tins, 





Major Watter WincGrie.p writes:— The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 











TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC 5th. Intimidad, London. 
e 1 
ROYAL Total Funds £18,167,25 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
iNSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. oFidhs {2Ss"Enatan Size: EBNDowe 
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ARTNERSHIP. 


y Partnership, or its equivalent, in shares of a limited liability 

eg} in a Sangeenniee and profitable PUBLISHING BUSINESS of 
high standing and repute. General publishing preferred. 
Principals only or their Solicitors, address : 

J.B. C. J., c/o Hemsley & Co., Solicitors, 13a Old Burlington St.,W. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME. 
House to Let, Furnished, for term of years or on short lease; stands in garden 


and olive yard; beautiful views over Roman Campagna. Hot-water heating 
throughout.—Apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OROUGH OF KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 
SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


WANTED for the Session 1912-13 teachers for the following Evening Classes 
of 1} hours’ duration) for the pre tion of Students for the Elementary 
ft of the National Froebel Union, in (1) Knowledge of Child Nature, 
@) Practice of Education in Kindergarten and Transition C s,and for the 
Higher Examination of the same body in (1) Literature, and (2) Child Hygiene. 
Salary 15s. inclusive per class of 1} hours. Applications will be received from 
eandidates in respect of any or all of the above-named subjects. 
Applications, which must be made on forms to be obtained from this office, 
should be returned to me not later than August 3rd. 
Education Offices, H, T, ROBERTS, B.A., 
Kingston Hall Road, Education Secretary. 
Kingston-upon-Thames, 
RIGHOUSE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSH ° 
The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of 
this School. Salary £200 per annum. Candidates must ss a Degree, or 
its equivalent, of a University in the United Kingdom. Further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned upon receipt 
ef stamped ebineased foolscap envelope. Applications must reach the Educa- 
tion Olfice, Brighouse, not later than 5 p.m., on Thursday, August 15th, 1912, 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. 
Manor House, Brighouse. JNO. REEVE, Clerk to the Governors. 


DRESTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MISTRESS required in September. University degree or equiva- 
lent essential. Age not exceeding 35. Salary £250, with capitation fees after 
the first 50. Present number 93. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should 
peach the SECRETARY cn or before July 29th, 
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‘ 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
P . a Work, -~ 
ecuracy an rompt return i it testi i 
NO. DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, — 


LECTURES, &c. 


= ——— 
MPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNO. 
LOGY CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, 
EXHIBITION ROAD, LONDON, S.W, 
Sanat Pesvoction one given iv :— 
Cc ECHANICAL ENGINEERING, conducted by or 

under the supervision of Professor W. E. Dalby, M.A. 1 . 

Pi Sebt teeieeme, cum we wae er one 

(2) ELE CAL ENGINEERING, conducted b 
vision of Professor T. Mather, F.R.S. PO QE a ae 

They fall mainly under one of the following heads:— 

(a) DIPLOMA COURSES for the Associateship of the City and Guilds 
Institute in Civil and Mechanical Engineering and in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. For admission to these Courses candidates are uired to pass the 
entrance or matriculation examination of the College held in September 
(application to be made not later than the first Monday) ; or to have 
the matriculation of the University of London in certain subjects. The 
courses of study cover a period of three years, Fees, £38 per Session, 

) SPECIAL “OR Pp 

EC 0 ARTIAL COURSES for a limited number of 

A. 1. whose knowledge and experience enable them to engage in 
Research work or to omit of the lar Diploma courses. 

(c) ADVANCED SPECIALIZED URSES for post-graduate and 
other duly qualified students, Fees for each course for the full Session, 
£22. The following courses will be given during the Session 1912-13 :— 
I.—Railway Engineering, including Locomotive Machinery, Railway Organiza- 

tion, Signalling, Electric Traction, Bridge Design, and Permanent Way. 

Lectures and Drawing Office Instraction will be given by :— 

Professor Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.LM.B, (under whose 
general supervision Courses 1 and 2 are conducted), 

Mr. Phillip Dawson, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E, 

Mr. H. G. Brown, M.I.E.E., Chief Engineer to the Mackenzie and 
Holland Westinghouse Power Signal Co. 

Mr. H. Deans, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., of the Great Western Railway. 

Mr, W. T. Stephenson, B.A., Lecturer on Transport at the London 
School of Economics. 
11.—Structural Engi ing, including Dock and Harbour Work, and structural 

steel work. 

Lectures and Drawing Office Instruction will be given by :—~ 
Mr. M. G. Weekes, M.Inst.C.E., Consulting Engineer. 

Mr. Oscar Faber, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer to Messrs. 
Trollope and Colls, Builders and Contractors, London. 

III.—Design, construction, and manufacture of Electrical Machinery. 

Under the general supervision of Professor Mather, F.R.S. Lectures 
and Drawing Office Instruction will be given by Mr.W. E, Robson, M.I.E.E., 
and Lectures will be given by Mr. Miles Walker, M.A., M.I.E.E., of the 
British Westinghouse Electrical Manufacturing Co. 

For Prospectus of the College, including full particulars of the Entrance 











YU NiveRsiry OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

The Council invite applications for a second Assistant Lectureship in 
German, at a stipend of £150 per annum, under the general direction of the 
Professor of German, Duties to begin October Ist, 1912. 

Applications, with not less than six copies of testimonials, should be sent 
before August Jlst, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be 


ebtained. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


IR WALTER ST. JOHN’S SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
BATTERSEA, 8.W. 
WANTED, in September, an additional FORM MASTER. He must be an 
rienced Graduate and specially qualified in Commercial Subjects. 
ry, £150, rising by annual increments of £210 to £300, 
_ Apply, with three testimonials, to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ITY OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, Craven 
Street Municipal Secondary School. Head-Master, Mr. H. SHEPPARD. 
~—A FORM MISTRESS (Form iv., Girls) is required early in tember next for 
the above Mixed Secondary Schooi. Ordinary subjects, Oral nch essential. 
Good disciplinarian. The ful didate will be required to assist in the 
supervision of games out of school hours. Commencing salary £90 per annum. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned on the receipt of 
a stamped Sevcssed euvelope, and must be returned so as to reach me not 
later than the 15th day of August, 1912. J.T. Riley, Secretary of Education, 
Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, 18th July, 1912. 


OWLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, ST. HELENS. 


WANTED, for next term, MATHEMATICAL MASTER. Salary £180, 
xising by increments of £10 to £230. Candidates must be uates in honours. 
fpply at once to PERCIVAL SHARP, Secretary for ucation, St, Helens, 

cs. 


SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE, NEWPORT, I.W., SECONDARY SCHOOL. (MIXED.)— 
WANTED, to commence 10th September, 1912, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
qualified in English subjects. Ability to assist with French a recommendation, 
Salary £90 perannum. Applications on forms a for the purpose must 
Be received not later than the 24th August, 1912. JOHN DU N, Clerk, 
County Council Offices, Newport, LW. 20th July, 1912, 


AND AGENCY AND FARMING.—Agent of large 

Estate in Home Counties has vacancy for Resident Premium Pupil. 

Age 18 to 25 preferred. Healthy locality. Outdoor life. — regarded as 
member of family.—F, J. L. BIRCH, Upper Bordean, Petersfield. 


LANTER, 3 years’ experience on Rubberand Tea Estates 
in Ceylon, desires situation on Eastern Estate. Apply E., c/o W. R. 
RAMSAY & NIGHTINGALE, Solicitors, 42 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


UTHORS wanted, known and unknown, to communicate, 

Every description of literary work required. No fees whatever.—Write 

for particulars, in first instance, to ‘“‘ Publishers,’ 496 Sell’s Advertising Offices, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. Special attention to new writers. 


FUNGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacaney in high-class works 
Pers: 





























for Gentleman’s son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
onal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
SSISTANT MASTER of leading Public School desires 
HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT, Chief subjects, Mathematics and 
Science. Highest testimonials. Apply Box No. 562, The Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Tt ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—WANTED in September ENGLISH MISTRESS. Good 
Honours Degree and some experience essential, Apply to the HEAD- 








Examination and Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, and Fees, apply to the 
Secretary, City and Guilds (Engineering) College, Ex ibition Road, 8.W. 


= UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 


SESSION 1912-13. 
The Autumn Term Commences on THURSDAY, October 3rd, 1912. 
Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained om 
plication to the Registrar :— 
INT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OP ARCH ZOLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
oe el SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOcIA’ 


SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY, 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 

ee OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION, 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS, AND PRIZES, 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price Is.; Post free 1s. 4d.) 








T0%2N HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL, 


THE WINTER SESSION opens on OCTOBER 1, 


The Hospital is the largest in England, 922 beds are in constant use. Last 
year: Number of In-patients, 16,884; Out-patients, 233,555 ; accidents, 14,340; 
major operations, 5,112. } 

The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, with large 
Laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances. The 
Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to ali Students, 
Research Funds of over £2,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Rescarch, 
Appointments.—1l4l - are made annually from Students of the 
College recently qualified. ’ 
Scholarships and Prizes.—30 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded annually, 
Five Entrance Scholarships will be offe for competition in September. 
Flourishing Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground ; Students’ Hostel, &, 
For prospectus and full information, apply to 
Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Dean. 

Mile End, E. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTIES :—SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 











SpeciaL ScHoois or LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS of ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 

Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 
The Session 1912-13 commences October Ist, 1912. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 


Graduates, or persons who have Pape Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year's study or research, take a Master s De > 
Syllabuses, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, | 


Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, w:ll be 





MISTRESS, stating subsidiary subject. 





sent on application to the Secretary of the University. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
ING’S COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join 
for any of the subjects without taking the complete Course. Facilities for 
Research are given. g a0 

FACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, 
Dy Training College, and Oriental Studies. 

Di 





vision of Architecture. : 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, Medical 
Science Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public H Depart- 


ment. P 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. — Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering. 


ING’S COLLEGE. 
eg ag ea mp i shea 
A ool the University 0’ ondon. 
COURSES FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OR FOR THE ASSOCIATE- 
SHIP OF THE COLLEGE. DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


For full information and apply to the Dean of the Faculty; or 


o the Secretary, King’s College, | Strand. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 











COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :-— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (includ- 
ing Engineering, Metailurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

The Session 1912-13 com October 2nd, 1912. 

Entrance and Post-graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, J ERSEY 
—Splendid Buildings. Gy i te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis. 





Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advan 8 for acquirin French: 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ning; Special Terms fo, 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. = 








UEENWOOD, EASTBOURBRN BO 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentiem 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Playing-fields 
and Kink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, Autumn Term begins Sept. 24, 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C,A., 109 Colmore Row 
Birmingham, . 


Revseszcurs COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department, 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Migg 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Educatiog 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils rE for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require: ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 











CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining,surveying, 

and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. ing 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of Cornwall, olters unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, and ore dressing. The Diploma Course is taken at Camborne, and 
extends at present over three years. A Certificated course of two years’ 


duration in mining, surveying, and assaying is provided at Redruth for 


those unable to take the full Diploma Course. 
Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


AI HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 


University Deleg for S dary ing, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATH RINE I, DODD, M.A, 

te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are poet for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Seholasehine of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fund. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 ge. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, (Lond.) 
For particulars of the College and of the School (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. 
Tea.e), apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 




















S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(JHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A, Grarncer Gray, 
and Tuition, £2100 a year. 
Next Term begins September 24th, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss S, A. Grierson, M.A., 
Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 





A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


Next Term begins September 18th, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I, Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCang 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
rh Next Term begins September 17th. 
AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some dnp-aitin receive’. Scholar- 
shipfor 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 








ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful peg a] 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for 
| a any course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
ndon professors attend. : 


ofessors attenc Principal: iss EDDES 


YENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A, (Lond.) 








St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 








CA=e* HEREFORD. — HOME SCHOOL FOR 

GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all schoo} 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking, and all kinds 
of needlework. French Preparatory for children over five. Moderate and 
strictly inclusive fees. No extras, Head-Mistress, Mrs. PAUL CHAPMAN, 
wife of Physician and formerly University Extension Lecturer. 


ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFYT, 
For educated Girls over 17. 
° In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT, 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 


AL VERN—LANGLAND HOUSE, 
Head-Mistress.—Miss A. K. FARMER. 
Boarding school for girls from 1419 years old. Numbers limited to 18. No 
pon | = taken. Special attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
an usic. 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals, 
Modern education, bracing sea-air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEA 











SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


Sik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
Summer Holidays from July 25th to September 19th. 


pacsee HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 

The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 

Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 























T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development, Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard en if desired. ference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


rN\HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—‘“ Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attenti 
and they are ———, helped and qnesumagen according to their capacities 
needs.”’—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A _first- 
class School for Girls, providing a thorough modern education, com- 

bined with home life. SENIOR HOUSE (girls 14-19); JUNIOR HOUSE 
(girls 7-13). Large residential staff of University and other highly-qualified 
Mistresses. Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from London. Inclusive 
Fees.—For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 
Miss BEATRIC AY (Cambridge Natural Science Tripos). 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

















tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. 

© Wallasey Hig 
the School, 


Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
Telephone: 381 Liscard, 
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epee’ 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL IN’ STITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, Monte- 
+ Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
DRAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
A Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
uiiied Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
d for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 


Wr prethod. Terms moderate, 


anton nscale 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principals—A. 
ANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and supeeness Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal —— Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
—— itted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 


s perm: 
= a E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 























LING’S ‘SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
T $7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
old Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


M4>848 COLLEGE, ST, ANDREWS. 
FOUNDED 1882. 


Chairman of Gcvernors ; Principal STEWART, D.D, 
Head-Master: JOHN McKENZIE, M.A, 

This School provides, at a moderate cost, a complete High School Education 
in all Departments for pupils up to 17 or 18 years of age. Next Session begins 
eo Tuesday, 3rd September. 

Boys may be received as Boarders by the Head-Master, and by the Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, and also by others. Girls are received in several 
houses in town. 

Prospectuses with full information can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, C. 8, Grace, W.S., St. Andrews, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ~~ 


Reora L (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
: EDINBURGH.—Principal: O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY, M.D., D.Sce., 
M.R.C.V.S, NINETIETH SEsSION. 

The only endowed Veterinary College in Great Britain. The Teaching 
Facilities have been further increased to meet modern requirements. 

Full courses of instruction are given in preparation for the examinations for 
the Diploma of Membership of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
(M.RB.C.V.S.) and the Degree of Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) of the University 
ef Edinburgh. An Examination in General Knowledge for intending Students 
will be held on 5th, 6th, and 7th September. Next Session commences Tuesday, 
Ist October. Further particulars may be obtained on application to ROBERT 
ANDERSON, 8.8.C., 37 York Place, Edinburgh, Secretary. 

LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country, 
tion at Llandovery in September, 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


N\DINBURGH ACADEMY, 


NEXT SFSSION 1912-13 begins on Wednesday, 2nd October. An Entrance 
Examination for new boys will take place on Tuesday, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 
It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 
be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ Boarding 
Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 13) may be 
obtained at the Academy or from Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 
North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Scholarship Examina- 








Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad, 


iz Head Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


| ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


[P5L2x GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER I9th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
4 Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 


ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, 
N “-ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC.— 

An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on December 2rd, 
4th, = 5th. Next term begins September 10th, For particulars apply to the 
retary, 














E SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, M.A.,Vicar of 
e Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, not more 
than 4 boys for careful individual teaching. Prospectus, with list of References 
after 20 years’ Public School experience, on application, Fees, £150 per 
annum. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

J Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 

pressure for Universities ond Puctenlone. andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H, N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 





boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. ~i 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
ead 


Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, 2nd September, 1912. Com- 
pote High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for University, 
ivil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; beautiful and 
healthy situation. 
Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
ead-Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 
and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 
BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities. 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 

and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the Rev. F. de 
W. Lusuineton, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 











HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— Some NOMINATIONS 
FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term, 





_ Apr ly to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
PREPARATORY HOUSE, “ELMSHURST,” 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in July. 
Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 





ACKWARD, DELICATE, or “ DIFFICULT” BOYS 
specially and individually trained. Preparation for ARMY, Universities, 
and all examinations by Mr. W. D. Nixon (Radley and London University, son of 
the late Rev. T. W. Nixon, of “ Preston House,” and formerly with the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford), Only 4 received. Spring Fields, Esher, 
ALLIOL HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROGATE.—Boys 
prepared for Public Schools and Navy. Healthy situation, near Moors, 
House built on purpose for School. Delicate boys do exceptionally well.— 
Head-Master, W. E. MOORE, B.A. Oxon. Prospectus on application. 


NULTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. Founded 1576. 
First-class equipment. Two fine boarding houses added. Situation 
splendid, bracing, healthy.— For prospectus, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A,, 
Head- Master ; or of the Clerk, 53 Palase Street, Westminster, 8.W. > 
NASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Yj President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey. F. 8. 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi-« 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60—£30, March 7—®. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) fall particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


: FOREIGN, 


- as 

















OoOLIODAY Cc OURS E 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


8. 





JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 





CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


and LITERATURE, 


PHONETICS, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 
LORENCE—Miss MARY FARNELL, who _ has 


travelled much in Italy, returns to her Villano in October, and receives 
a few ladies of good social position as paying Guests. Miss Mary Farnell, 
Grange Corner, Eastbourne, aa 


EOPLE wishing to economize amidst simple but refined 
surroundings in a quiet and very prettily situated Thuringian town, half 
an hour’s ride from the Thuringian Mountains, with great educational 
advantages and best opportunities to learn German, can be received en pension 
for 25s. per week, including private sitting-room for families, Conservatorium 
of Music (seven guineas per annum); detached house in ducal grounds; dry, 
bracing climate; tennis; good concerts; large librarics; late dinner, Best 
reference amongst English Army and Clergy. 
Address, FRL. MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
+ near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Me PS 
RUSSELS. — Paying Guests received. 
comfort, Best situation. Terms moderate. 
MADAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 
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HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. MAltitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
BEEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENO! ES. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
} — particulars of their soqaieenseate (locality desired, 
ees, 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have o wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and ab many of which they 


— person cted. 
58 to 162 sa STREET, LONDON, w. Telephone s ened City. 
DU OC 











A TT I Oo N. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed iculars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 


" Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PAT "S, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of ¢! ) »p tuses and iculars of 
— and highly recommend establishments, en writing 

lease state the of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

ea of the fees to FY 

PATON’S LIST O SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s. ; st-free, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. ATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 


RMY EXAMINATIONS. 

Parents or Guardians of Candidates for ARMY EXAMINATIONS can 
obtain, free of e, advice as to the choice of a TUTOR from 

essrs, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville — 
Piccadilly, W., 

who for nearly 40 years have been in close touch with the leading ARMY 
TUTORS in this country or on the Continent, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
AD. — tuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 

jm information x to ae LL. A A h.... 
Please ay localit: roximate 
school fees pe “UNIVERSITY 5 SCHOLASTIC” *XGENCY, 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 








_—— 
By Ocean Yachting Steamer 


‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons, 


All Cabins fitted with Bedstead 
Berths. Promenade Deck full length a Vv at 
Electric Fans im all Cabins. Electric Laund 
Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No © Cargo carried 


am & Br 


"YACHTING 
CRUISES DE LUXE, 
1912, 





—— 


BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN CRUISEs, 


Cr.6. BALTIC & RUSSIA on eos 24 Aug. 
Cr.7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO 28 Sept. 
Cr.8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT ... 9 Oct. 
Cr. 9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c.__... 9 Nov. 
From Grimsby, Southampton and Marseilles. From £1 a Day, 
Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 heanneecead a. S.w. 


London: 


“HOTELS, ‘HYDROS, Bo 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 
ARTMOOR. —Boarding in Private House. 800 ft. chews 
Sea level. Lovely Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 
garden in warm and sheltered situation. Tennisand Croquet Lawns. Stabling 
or Motor. Separate Tables. Tel, No. 8 Haytor Vale, Apply, CANTAR, 
Middlecott, Hisington, 8 8. Devon. 


~—— ——— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











HE EXTRA POCKET MONEY YOU WANT — Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES — for cash; best value sent 
for ls, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank, 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths TDesk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value Gols apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to pre rovincial buyers, It 
forwarded by post, wiles per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lon on. Est, 1 years. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, Specially 
—_—- and equi apret for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
rienced ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
bil jards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
Street East, Liverpool, 











A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
eee CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

pane jioneer—1 Continental Educational Tours, 13 a ones 
ice pu 


's gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with ex 
ntire charge und 


meee, fees Manit, district peeterzed, Escorts goovided. 


rOINT AGENCY FOR “WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Prece ——- Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant. 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers te 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


BRADSHAW’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
(See front pages of Bradshaw's Guide) 
Mr. F.C. NEEDES, B.A., Manager, will give 
free advice and information to all enquirers, 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STRERT, 
Telephone: Gerrard 2676. 


ns 











es 


SEEKING 
SCHOOLS 
AND TUTORS 











(OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
Assistant Masters. 


only recommend Schools pay visited. " 
Mistre: Governesses, troduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poaat (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PIOCADILLY, Ww. Telephone: 1567 GrrRarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London,” ‘Telephone No, 1854 4 (Gerrard). 
QTUDENTS’ CAREERS > ASSOCIATION. —President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on ever 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


7 SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 








R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 


15 15s—ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, Danzig, Aug. 13th. £10 10s.—Cadiz, Tangier, Gibraltar, 
Barcelona, Sept. 17th. £14 14s.—Algeria, Tunisia, Malta, Sicily, Oct. 2nd, 
Beoretary, 5 ) Matisieigh Gendene, London, N.W. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, 63rd party, August 16th: Grand Russian Tour (Great Fair, 
Nijni Novgorod), Petersburg, Moscow, and unique tour through Caucasus 
Mountains, Crimea, Volga, &c. Oct.: italy. Nov. : Algeria-Tunisia (Garden 
of Allah), ‘Accompanied by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rd.,S.W, 








NOUKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. —Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. ah 
good things ‘find imitators. B attis, the Union Paste, is the only guaranteed 
scientific remedy, and has never failed to clear the Palace, Mansion, Instita- 
tion, Ship, or Cottage. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets.—Tuins, 1/3, 
2/3, 4/6.— iOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


OCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES.—The latest 
scientific remedy for the pest is F.I.P. (Forrester’s Improved Paste). 
Stronger, quicker in action and more attractive to the insects than any other; 
therefore, most efficient and economical. Very highly commended. Tins,7d, 
Is. 14d., and 2s. Sd. FORRESTER BROS., Ie Alderson Road, Liverpool. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 

Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or ee THE TRIANGLES 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS Live INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted th 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. "Capital (Paid up) £500, 000. 

| IFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE.— —Expert 
advice and assistance given personally or by letter on receipt of particu- 
; (2) sum to be allotted to insurance; (3) object of effecting 
ess, Box No, 558, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





and 





lars as to (1) 
insurance. Ad 
London, W.C. 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBanr Memoria), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patnon: H.M, Tur Kiva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THe Bam or Mannowst, Secretary: Goprasr Hi, HaMIttou. 


[MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH ‘FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, Ww.c. 


NATHERLESS CHILDREN. 
INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 

This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Children 
whose parents once occupied a good position. They are admitted at the 
VEKY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated until 15 years old. 

Apply to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 

NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer, 
Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt 
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“Give me my Pipe.” 


“T care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that is bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 
good. I believe botb statements. Give me 
my pipe and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen- 
ings, not the wranglings of place-holders 
and place-seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon, 








“Give me my Pipe,” 
put first fill it with— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Blends of Tobacco obtainable. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


“WHITE id. 


MILD and d. 1 
LABEL” 2 per oz. 


MEDIUM per oz. 
1/8 per }-Ib. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


COCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES. 





BLATTIS is absolutely the only effectual, safe, certain, 
and guaranteed remedy, destroying Blackbeetles and 
Cockroaches utterly. The merits of BLATTIS are 
established by world-wide use through 15 years with- 
out any failures, since Mr. E. Howarrn, F.Z.S., cleared 
a plague of Cockroaches from the Sheflield Workhouse, 





Recommended by Dr. H. Woopwarp, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 
Miss Larocuk, TunsRipGe Wet.s, 22/7/1912.—‘‘I am glad to be able to 
report that the efficacy of Blattis is still continued.” 
Mr. W. Browninc HeEARNpDEN, Lonpon, N., 9/7/1912.—"T believe were we 
to put up a reward for a beetle one could not be found alive in the house,” 





Tins is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., post free, from the Sole Makers, 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield; or from the 
branch: 107 Smithdown Road, Liverpool. 


Baby’s Welfare 


Wf your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys” 

Food and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding and Management.” It wil! save 

ates trouble in the care of your child. The ‘‘ Allenburys” Foods give 

om from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3, 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





— —— itil — 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
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The Cheese that is 
served at the Doctor’s 
own table. 





Physicians have been trying for years to 


impress upon the public the fact that the 
choice of the cheese that is eaten is more 
important than the choice of meats. Different 
cheeses represent different bacilli, different 


influences for health, or against health, 





Doctors prefer St. Ivel Lactic Cheese because 


it is proved by the strictest standards to be 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT 


It is delicious. It tempts appetite. It stimulates 
appetite for other food. It is digested more easily 
than any other cheese. It stimulates digestion of 
other food. It eliminates the poison set up by other 
foods. It combats all influences within the system 
inimical to health, The whole of its beneficial 
influence is absorbed by the system. It contains 
ORGANIC PHOSPHATES, the elements which enable 
the body to rebuild itself, and to withstand the wear 


of work, weariness, and worry. By ensuring this 


rebuilding it puts off the effects of time and age. 


And it is pure, 


You care as much for your health as the 
doctor cares for his. Make St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese a part of every meal you eat. 


Tell your grocer to-day to deliver every 


morning a 


ST. IVEL 


LACTIC 
CHEESE 


61d. each from Grocers and Dairymen everywhere. 








end July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ojice at is, 6d, cach, By post, 1s, 9d, 


ST. IVEL, LTD., YEOVIL. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST is now open, and will CLOSE on or before SATURDAY, 
the 27th day of July, 1912. 





A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 





THE ANGLO-FRENCH MERCANTILE & FINANCE 


CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 





CAPITAL - - 


£1,500,000, 





Divided into 1,500,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 400,000 have been already issued. 


ISSUE OF 600,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH AT PAR. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 


5s on Application, 


5s on Allotment, 


10s on 16th September, 1912, 


or the whole may be paid up in full at a discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 
The remaining 500,000 Shares are reserved for future use, and are subject to thejoptions hereinafter mentioned. 





DIRECTORS. 


THE RIGHT HON. 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


(Chairman). 


9 Egerton Place, London, 8.W. 
Director, Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Limited. 


THE RIGHT HON. 


ALFRED LYTTELTON, 


M.P. (Vice-Chairman). 


K.C., 


3 Paper Buildings, Temple, London, E.C. 


J. S. HARMOOD BANNER, M.P., 
24 North John Street, Liverpool. 
Director, Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Ltd. 
A. H. S. CRIPPS, J.P., 
1 Essex Court, Temple, London, E,C., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Director, Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Ltd, 
RIMINGTON WILSON, 
Abberton Manor, Colchester. 
Director, Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Ltd. 
EDMUND PORGES, 
E. Porges et Cie., Paria, 





J. D. ALEXANDER, 
70 Cadogan Square, London, 8.W. 
Director, Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Ltd, 
HERBERT GUEDALLA, F.C.A., 
1 Broad Street Place, London, E.C. 
Director, Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Ltd 
E. FONTAINE DE LAVELEYE, 
Banque Fontaine et Cie., Paris. 
Director, Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Ltd 


To be elected : 


IAN HEATHCOAT AMORY, J.P., 
Hensleigh, Tiverton, Devon. 
Director, Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Ltd 


Bankers. 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 
CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 
BOULTON BROS. AND CO., 39 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Solicitors—_ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP AND CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
Auditors—BROADS, PATERSON AND CO., 1 Walbrook, London, E.C. 
a Secretary and Registered Offices.—H. E. CARTER, 1 Broad Street Place, London, E.C. 


Capital of £1,500,000, of which £400,000 
i £1 aa are at present issued, £600,000 in £1 Shares are now about to 
issued, 

The Imperial and Foreign Corporation were approached with a 
view to their assuming the control of this Corporation. The results 
of the negotiations which ensued are as follows:—The then exist- 
ing issued Capital of £500,000 was written down to ,000 so as 
to represent the cash value of the assets, the total authorized 
Capital was increased to £1,500,000, the present Directors were 
appointed in succession to the late Board and the Imperial and 
on Corporation guaranteed the issue of 600,000 Shares of £1 
each. 

The connections of the Corporation, the Shares of which are 
quoted in London and Paris, are by these arrangements retained, 
whilst Crengh the connection of the Imperial and Foreign Corpora- 
tion, with which this Corporation will be closely allied, it will secure 
an interest in important business already entered into and now 
under consideration. 

This Corporation has now approximately £330,900 in cash and readily 
marketable quoted securities. e balance of £70,000 Capital is represented 
by unquoted securities and investments which have been written down to that 

ire, but for which an exact valuation cannot be obtained. It is the intention 
of the Directors to realize the latter as opportunities arise. 

The present issue will enable this Corporation to undertake on favourable 
conditions sound financial business. 

The whole of the reserve Capital of 500,000 Shares is under options to 30th 
April, 1914, at par—as regards 140,000 Shares under an arrangement made at 
the time of the Corporation's first issue of Shares and as to the remaining 
= Shares under the contract referred to below, dated the 29th March, 

Messrs. Boulton Bros, and Co. have consented to act as Financial Advisers. 


The Corporation has an authorized 








THIS APPLICATION 





FORM MAY_BE_ USED. 


The Offices of the Corporation will be at 1 Broad Street Place, E.C., the 
Offices of the Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Limited. 

Preferential allotment in the present issue will be given to the existing 
Shareholders of the Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Limited. 

Contracts dated 29th March, 1912, and 16th July, 1912, have beer entered 
into between this Corporation and the Imperial and Foreigu Corporation, 
Limited, under which the Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Limited, 
guarantee the subscription of the Shares now offered in consideration of au 
underwriting commission of 2} per cent, and the call on 369,000 Shares above 
mentioned. 

Application will be made in due course for a settlement in and quotation of 
the Shares now issued on the London Stock Exchange and the Paris Bourse. 

All applications for Shares must be made upon the Application Forms 
accompanying the Prospectus, and lodged, together with a deposit of 5s. per 
Share, with the Corporation's Bankers on or before the 27th July, 1912. In 
the event of no allotment being made the deposit will be returned in full. In 
the event of less Shares being allotted than the number applied for, the balance 
of the deposit will be applied in or towards satisfaction of the payment due on 
allotment, 

A brokerage of 3d. per Share will be paid on Shares applied for and allotted 
on applications bearing a Broker's stamp. 

Copies of the Corporation’s Memorandum and Articles of Association and of 
the Contracts above referred to may be inspected at the Offices of Messrs. 
Ashurst, Morris, Crisp and Co,., the Corporation's Solicitors, during usual 
business hours. 

Applications will be received by any of the Corporation's Bankers 
or their Branches. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers of 
the Corporation, or at the Office of the Corporation. 

Dated 25th July, 1912. 





THE ANGLO-FRENCH MERCANTILE & FINANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 





- - - > 


CAPITAL - 


£1,500,000 


Divided into 1,500,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 400,000 have been issued, 


ro the Directors of the 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Corporation’s Bankers the sum of £... 
I BR ince cceertintnccsennettennenevigintitinemrnndiiedianpin 
number of Shares in the Capital of your Cor 
of Joint Stock Companies, and the Memoranc 


ANGLO-FRENCH MERCANTILE AND FINANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


being a deposit of Five Shillings pet 


«see Shares of £1 each in the above-named Corporation, I/we ‘do hereby request you to allot to me/us th ut 
»oration upon the terms of the Corporation's Prospectus dated 25th July, 1912, as filed with the Registrir 
um and Articles of Association of the Corporation, and I/we agree to accept the same or any less numbee 


of Shares that may be allotted to meus, and I/we hereby authorize you to place my/our nam? on the Register of Memb>rs of the Corporation as holder of the 
Shares allotted to me/us, and I/we hereby agree to make the further payments upon such Shares in accordance with the Prospectus. 


IE ccsinien ses cncnectncsaniinwiniinsaneertinsmeieninnen ndehsalipecinniines eoeseceseonnguesceoresiongecacen -_ 


Name (in full) is (ands dnissquiepenseanenntainnsnniitintdinbiemanmpsioniieins 
(State Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


Date kadai oe Ree ee See 
This Form must be sent with remittance to any of the Bankers of the Corporation, 


BMBacee Cin BAD .cceiicsescevnesccvessesesssvevessiconcsnsusrsovensensenscesesestoesesoneesescesees “ 


Profession OF Business .............0+-cseeecceeeeceeeee 


oe nee rege rerenrenwenenerenenereee ses cerenree eee 
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URIC ACID OVERPLUS. 


HOW IT CAUSES GOUTY SUFFERING. 


¥our body is always wearing out, but if you are in good health 
it is as steadily repaired. This never-ending process of tearing 
down and building up results in a number of waste products, 
consisting partly of worn-out tissues and partly of those elements 
of the food which are of no use as materials of repair. Amongst 
these waste products the most interesting, albeit the most 
harmful, is uric acid. Every hour throughout the twenty-four 
your system is producing a certain quantity of this dangerous 
aric acid. 

Should anything happen to prevent the prompt removal of 
uric acid its evil influences very soon begin to make themselves 
felt. 

The accumulations rapidly increase until in the early hours 
of some morning the unsuspeeting victim is suddenly awakened 
by an agonizing, burning, stabbing pain in the great toe, the 
ankle, or knee. The joint becomes swollen and inflamed, the 
skin is tensely drawn and shining, and the joint is racked with 
intolerable pain. This is known as acute gout. 


THE SPREAD OF GOUT. 


Succeeding attacks of acute gout will follow with increasing 
frequency, or the uric acid will permeate the entire system, and 
bring about some of the many forms of gout. 

The uric acid accumulations may increase to such an extent 
as to form hard cement-like masses, which throw the joints out 
of shape and lock them up as ina vice. This is known as chalky 
er rheumatic gout, or rheumatoid arthritis. It is not attended 
by sueh intense pain as acute gout, but there is a heavy aching 
sense present in the affected joint and more or less inflammation. 

The solid particles of uric acid may scatter themselves over and 
force themselves into the muscles, so stiffening the tissues as to 
eause a sharp, tearing pain on every attempt at movement, or an 
abiding dull ache which no amount of rest will relieve. When 
this happens gouty rheumatism and lumbago result. Sciatica 
and neuritis are produced when the acutely pointed uratic crystals 
ierce their way into the delicate nerves like red-hot needles. 
Kidney stone and gravel are solid concretions of uric acid, and 
gouty eczema with all its distressing agony follows when the 
resistless uric acid burrows into the skin. 


THE QUEST FOR RELIEF. 


Now what is the remedy for all these uric acid troubles? 
Surely it is both to prevent over-formation of uric acid and to 
secure destruction and elimination of any excess that already 
exists, 

A very powerful uric acid solvent and eliminant must be 
employed to get rid of the uric acid which is the sole cause of all 
gouty suffering. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are admittedly the most powerful uric acid 
solvent and eliminant known. They effect real and lasting relief 
from all forms of gout by removing their cause entirely, Bishop’s 
Varulettes follow the uric acid into its remotest hiding places, 
where they rapidly convert it into a harmless soluble compound, 
which is thus easily washed out of the system. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are no chance discovery, no empiric remedy. 
They are the result of many years’ investigation into the whole 
subject of uric acid solvents by an old-established firm of manu- 
facturing chemists with a reputation of over half a century behind 
them, and enjoying the confidence and support of the medical 
profession who have prescribed Bishop’s Varalettes for years. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are absolutely safe. They have no other 
medicinal action than that of neutralizing, dissolving, and elimi- 
mating uric acid. In fact, their action is chemical rather than 
medicinal, and there is nothing about them to suggest medicine 
except the recovery that follows their use. They cannot disturb 
wd digestion or cause depression of the nervous system or the 


THE DIET ENIGMA, 


If you suffer from any of the above-described uric acid disorders, 
or from some other obsoure trouble, which has obstinately resisted 
such treatments as you have heretofore adopted, you will be well 
repaid for the time you spend in looking through the little booklet 
mentioned below. It describes in detail the mischief that results 
from too much uric acid in your system, and shows you not only 
how to recognize the consequences of an overplus of uric acid, but 
also how to get rid of it. 

The puzzling question of gouty dietary is also very fully dis- 
eussed in this booklet, which sets out in the form of classified 
lists those foods which should be avoided by and those which are 
permissible to the gouty. Many gouty subjects will be delighted, 
if surprised, by the wide range of dainty and satisfying foods from 
which they can safely make a choice. A copy of this booklet will 
be sent post free on application to the sole makers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, Alfred Bishop (Ltd.), Manufacturing Chemists (estab. 
1857), 48 Spelman St., London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials at 1s., 2s., 
and 5s, (25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the 


BENGE R’S 





Benger’s Food is different 
from any other food obtain- 
able : it contains in itself 
the natural digestive princi- 
ples, and in its preparation 
the degree of pre-digestion 
can be determined with the 
utmost delicacy. It can 
therefore be served to suit 
the exact physical condition 
of the patient, 





Benger’s Food is mixed with fresh new milk. 
It forms a delicious and highly nutritive 
cream, rich in all the food elements necessary 


to maintain vigorous health. 


Benger’s Food is sold by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 





Presiding on Tuesday last at the eleventh annual meeting of 
Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited, held at Salisbury House, E.C., 
Sir Adolph Tuck said the most considerable increase during the 
year was in connexion with the original department, the 
Christmas and New Year card department, upon which the fame 
of Raphael House had grown up. Picture postcards had settled 
down into a sure, steady trade, fostered and increased to a con- 
siderable extent by Tuck’s Post Card Exchange Register, in 
which appeared periodically the names of some 2,000 of the latest 
collectors of Tuck’s postcards in every part of the world. The 
engraving, facsimile, art study, and general picture department 
had also more than held its own during the past year, while the 
screen, relief art, and toy novelty department had also had a 
successful year’s trading. 


Their total expenditure in connexion with the new Insurance 
Act would not exceed £4,000 per annum, and he was of the firm 
opinion that that expenditure or any natural increase upon it, 
with an increase in the company’s business, would in the long run 
prove one of the best investments which the company had ever 
been called upon te make, 


The net profit realized during the past year amounted to 
£36,488. With the balance brought forward, £5,771, they had a 
net total of £42,259 to deal with. Out of that the preference 
dividend of 5} per cent. had already been paid, while the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent for the half-year had also been paid. After 
deducting the directors’ remuneration there remained the net 
sum of £19,259 to be dealt with. Out of that it was proposed to 
pay a dividend of 7 per cent. for the half-year, making, with the 
interim dividend, 6 per cent. for the year. It was also proposed 
that the sum of £5,000 should be transferred to the general 
reserve, leaving £5,509 to be carried forward to the next year. 
If that was done the reserves of the company would stand at a 
total of £85,340, against £79,342 last year. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle said that during the ten years he had 
been on the board he had never felt so absolutely satisfied with 
the position as at the present time, 


The report was adopted. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to JouN Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letlers should be 
addressed to Tue PuBLisHER, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 





makers, as above, 





London, W.C, 
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PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 172. 


Head Offices : 


19 & 70 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 


Deputy-Chairman. 
BRISTOW BOVILL, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Sir WM, BR. ANSON, Bt., R. KIRKMAN HODGSON, Esq. 

D.C.L., MP. JOSEPH FRANCIS LESCHER, Esq. 
Bt. Bee. LOED AVESERT, BL, Sir ARTHUR C, LUCAS, Bart. 
"BA: Admiral C. D. LUCAS, V.C. 
WILLIAM R. MALCOLM, Esq. 
Hon. EDWIN PONSONBY. 
Hon. EDWIN B. PORTMAN. 
HELENUS R. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
JAMES SORLEY, Esq. 
G. G. T. TREHERNE, Esq. 
JOHN TRYON, Esq. 


J. W. BAXENDALE, Esq. 

WALTER BIRD, Esq. 

Hon. STUART P, BOUVERIE, 

RALPH CLUTTON, Esq. 

Rt. Hon, VISCOUNT DILLON. 

WILLIAM F. FLADGATE, Esq., 
M.V.O. 





ALEX, TRAVERS HAWES, Esq. 





Total Funds Exceed 
£15,000,000 


Claims Paid Exceed 


£88,000,000 





The Company transacts all the principal 
classes of Insurance business on advan- 
tageous terms, including 


FIRE — LIFE 
ACCIDENT — MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, 
Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 





Loans are granted on Reversions and 
Life Interests and on Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties. 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained 
on application to any of the Branch Offices or 
Agencies, or to the Head Offices. 








General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. ! 


os 
IS IT A FORGERY ? 





The Daily Chromcle says :—‘ This work is no forgery. Its natural sim 
affecting brag and blackguardism are the Gascon barber's oily own. a 
was one Léonard, and Léonard was his prophet, and he wrote his own book.” 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF LEONARD 
Hairdresser to Marie Antoinette. 
5s. net. Cloth Gilt. 








A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN NATioNs 


By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT, Author of “ Royal Lovers,” &e, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CORNISH COAST AND MOORS. 
By A. G. FOLLIOTT STOKES. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 





7 a oe 
The first Translation into English of a Romance by the 


Collaborator of ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


THE WHITE ROSE 6s. 
By AUGUST MAQUET, Part-Author of “Monte Cristo” 


A new Novel by the Author of “PRINCESS GALVA4.” 





THE GIRL FROM THE EAST 6s. 

By DAVID WHITELAW. 

OTHER NEW FICTION 
SABLE AND MOTLEY Stephen Andrew 6s, 
DR. BAXTER’S INVENTION W. P. Kelly 6s, 
WINCS OF LOVE Cc. Ranger Cull 68. 
SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS William Caine 6s. 
THE CUILTY MAN Francois Coppée 63, 
HEY FOR CAVALIERS May Wynne 6s. 
YESTERDAY Anna Constantini 6s. 
THE JOYS OF JONES Fred Cillett 6s. 
THE DRUNKARD Cuy Thorne 6s. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 8.4. 2a4 
.. 25 0 0| Members on wo «of 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 o| Associates, with Literature 
Members ios: ee ef Cg EE Yr 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


XTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Lonpos 
Srreeet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 

Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 

3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 

Gerrard) EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 














We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free, Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 
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AB eat te 
NOW READY. 6s. 


BETWEEN 
TWO THIEVES 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 
(Author of “The Dop Doctor.”) 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 
YONDER. by E. H. YOUNG. 


‘ listi ished novel. It is carefully written and is in some 
————. -y nee, It is certainly far above the average and 
eminently worth reading.’’"—Daily Express. 
BORROWERS OF FORTUNE. 
By J. L. HERBERTSON, 


“This is a clever novel, in which nearly all the characters are very much 
alive, and as a study of domesticity it will well repay reading.” —Daily News and 
r 


LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE. by UPTON SINCLAIR. 
“A novel with many of the elements of greatness. .. there are su rbly human 

touches and felicities of style and thought, It is a fine, distinguished, vital... 

povel.”’— Observer. 

THE COST OF IT. By ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 
“A strong and absorbing story ... interesting from first to last.”"— Daily 
"Packed full of character and real life ; a fine, powerful and impressive novel.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


PASSION FRUIT. bBy€E. ©. VIVIAN. 
“May be warmly recommended to any reader in search of an interesting 
and intensely human story, peopled by life-like characters.” —Sunday Times. 
“A book with a thrill in it. A story of gripping interest, in which the 
eharacters really live.’’"—Lady’s Pictorval. 


TOLD BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

THE LOSS OF S.S. TITANIC. 
By LAWRENCE EEESLEY, B.A. (one of the Survivors). 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3s. Gd. net. 


“The best first-hand account of a passenger's experience ig a modern ship- 
wreck that we have ever read.”’—Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr, Beesley’s narrative is calm and clear, and the book is the fullest 
account of disaster that has yet been printed.’’—Daily Mail. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A GREAT 
LADY. Being more Memoirs of the COMTESSE DE BOICNE. 
(1831-1866.) Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 





—_——_ 

















Previously Published. Uniform with the above. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 
Vol. I., (1781-1814) Vol. II. (1815-1819.) Vol. IIL, (1820-1830.) 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Each Volume, Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

“It isthe most vivacious, most human, and most interesting collection of 
memoirs which has been given to the world foralongtime, There is nota 
page which should be missed.” — Daily Telegraph. 


THE YOUNG NIETZSCHE. 
By FRAU FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE. Translated by 
Antuony M. Lupovici. With Portraits. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 

“ This intimate study of the man will be of infinitely more value than any 

sumber of critical studies could be.” —Glasgow Herald, é 7 

“ Full of the most delightful things. Only his sister could have written this 
book.” —Observer. 
CHILD EDUCATION. By MARIA MONTESSORI. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A treasure-trove of wisdom. Never before has such a combination of genius, 
inheritance, training, and experience been united as in this woman.” 
—Journal of Education, 


“The book is of pregnant significance. It brings out the most vital of callings 
im a new and true vision.” —Athenrum. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA. 


By Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTON. Foreword by 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Ilustrated, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Large Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

“ Vivid, graphic, withal scholarly . . . a book of unusual fascination.”’—Times. 

“ Major Hamilton's book stands in a class by itself, and will appeal to almost 

every type of reader. It is hardly possible to praise it too much.”—Pali Mall 

Gazette. 


A Woman’s Poignant Confession Re-Unites Parted Lovers. 
A ROMANCE OF PUBLISHING. 


“HE WHO PASSED” rtom...e és. 


has proved to be a REAL Human pocument, and not a work of fiction as 

hitherto supposed by even the publisher himself. ‘The full story of this 

strange romance in publishing was told recently in the Daily Papers. 
(Fourth Impression.) 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Constable’s New Books 


NOW READY. 
THE FOURTH GENERATION: REMINISCENCES 


12s, 6d. net. Janet Ross 


These Reminiscences by the daughter of the great Eryptian traveller, Lad 
Duff Gordon, the author of “Three Generations of Fun ishwomen,’” will be 
— of the most Smpertant volumes of ay or enepene: that have been published 
‘or many years. contains numerous letters and recollections of (: 
others) George Meredith, J. A. Symonds, G. F. Watts, B. Ww. Kinglake’ How 
Mrs. Norton, Richard Doyle, Tom Taylor, Thackeray, S. Hilaire 
Sir . = re rng 2 —_ panes reproductions of hitherto unpublished 
works by G. F. Watts, Lor ighton, Valentine Prin: } 
tnd Rickast Doyle ns . sep, Hon, Mrs, Norton, 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE Havelock Ellis 
8s. 6d. net, ng ee 


Contents—Introduction—The Changing Status of Women—The New Aspect 
of the Woman’s Movement—The Emancipation of Women in Relation to 
Romantic Love—The Significance of a Fallin Birth-Rate—Eugenics and Love 
a = the ee Problem of Sexual Hygiene—Immorality and 
vaw—The War against War—The Problem of an International Language~ 
Individualism and Socialism—Index, a 


ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES James Sully, LL.D. 


Illustrated by P. Noel Boxer. 7s. 6d. net. 


Professor Sully has thought deeply about Italy and Latin culture, aud these 
letters, by their literary charm and their sc olarship, will appeal to the 
student as well as to the lay reader, 


OUTLINES OF EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOCY 
Arthur Dendy, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


Professor of Zoology in the University of London. 
Medium 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


* “It may be doubted whether, in the present state of our knowledge, a much 
better book for its purpose could be written to cover the same field . . . 
no volume can tell everything on so large a subject, and Professor Dendy 
writes with a good grasp of his subject and excellent sense of proportion. 
He 1s moreover lucid and easy to follow, while the illustrations are we!! chosen 
to help the reader over difficult places without being so numerous as to 
obstruct his path.”—The Times, 


SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT IRISH POETRY 


(2nd Imp.) 3s. 6d. net. Kuno Meyer 


SYNDICALISM (is. net.) J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 


This book tells the meaning of Syndicalism, and contains a critical summary 
of its Aims, Principles, Actions, and Programme, 

















NEW NOVELS BY PERCY WHITE 
AND FRANKFORT MOORE. 


By the Author of “ Eight Guests,” “ Park Lane,” &c. 
TO-DAY Percy White 
By the Author of “The Jessamy Bride.” Ree eatearl 
THE NARROW ESCAPE OF LADY HARDWELL 


Frankfort Moore 

SS 

*A master of brilliant and witty dialogue ...a sayer of smart things .. * 

a cunning weaver of plots; a writer mostly in light-comedy mood . . . that is 

what he reveals himself to be in ‘ The Narrow Escape of Lady Hardwell.’ . . . 

Quips and flippancies of talk are as merry and amusing as ever, and we find 

him in excellent mock-serious vein as he argues for engagements nisi.”’— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


THE CITY OF LICHT (4th Impression) 
“ The story is very well told.” — Westminster Gazctte, 
“ One of the best novels of the season.’’—Globe, 

“Mr, George's clever book.’’—T.P.’s Weekly, 
“A noteworthy novel.”—English Review, 


JESSIE BAZLEY Bernard Capes 
** Told with all the cunning of a fine artist.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
* Compels attention.’’—Morning Post, 
“The book undoubtedly will satisfy many readers.”’—G lobe, 
“ A very powerful and interesting work,”"— Scotsman, 


THE PANEL Ford Madox Hueffer 
“ His style is admirable.”—Daily News and Leader, 
“A most entertaining book.’’—Observer, 
“Excellent, a considerable achievement,’’— Daily Express. 
“ Exceedingly clever, vivacious, and amusing.”’—Aberdeen Free Press, 


ROSE OF THE CARDEN Katharine 
“T have greatly enjoyed reading this charming story.” — Punch, 
“This charming book.”—Daily News and Leader, 

“ The story will be widely read.”’—Scotsman, 


THE SQUIRREL CACE Dorothy Canfield 


“ Takes high rank in contemporary fiction,’’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“Told with great force.”— Morning Post, 
* A story which all should read,”"—Daily Telegraph, 


THE SILENT VALLEY H. Childe Pemberton 


“The writing has a fantastic charm.”—Athenzum, 
“ A very attractive story.” —Observer, 
“The talk is clever and the poetry good.” —Daily News. 


EVE (2nd impression) Maarten Maartens 
THE VICAR OF NORMANTON Edward Noble 
THE SORROWS OF BESSIE SHERIFF (4s. 6d. net.) 
THE EXPLOITS OF KESHO NAIK, DACOIT 


Sir Edmund C 


John ‘l'revena 
patel Ratan 


W. L. Ge rge 





Tynan 








, 





Anon 


Cox 





WINTERING HAY pe 


rown 8vo, 6s. each. 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Wessex Edition of the 
Works of Thomas Hardy in 


Prose and Verse. With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 
Vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. Printed from new type. Each 
volume will have a Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. 
Two volumes issued monthly. 


VIL.—Unper tHe Greenwoop Tres; or, Tos Me.usrock 


QuiRB. 
VIII.—Lirr’s Lirree Ironres and A Few Crustep 
CHARACTERS, 


Tar AtuENeuM.—‘‘Its appearance is stately and dignified. The paper is 
light and agreeable to the touch, and the print large and well ordered.” 
*,* Prospectus post free on application. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW BOOK. 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The Centaur,” &c. 
With Drawings by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, Extra 
Cr, 8vo. 6s. 


_ 

The Friar of Wittenberg. 3, 
WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, Author of “A Friend of 
Cesar,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tur Turrs.—* The events of those three or four amazing years from 1517 to 
1521 make a fine background and stiffening for a capital early sixteenth-century 
comance, .. The kidnapping and temptation of Walter, the plot against 
Luther, and the confronting of Ilsa and Marianna are carried through fearlessly 
with a sound knowledge of what life meant in the sixteenth century.” 








‘“BLACKWOOD" 


For AUGUST contains: 


Will Home Rule be Rome Rule ? By J. P. Manavpy 
The Lady of the Canaries. By Sr. Joun Lucag 
Stalking the Red Deer of Otago. By A. E. Learnay 
From Sepoy to Subhadar. By Mason MacMuny 


Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. By A 
Vi. The Burial of a Queen. 7 Aureep Norm 
By “ Q.” 


Hocken and Hunken. A Tale of Troy. 
“The Great Straloch.” 
Musings without Method— 


The Folly of International Sport—The ‘Decay ” of Cricket— 
eam and the Spectator—The Art of Letter-Writing — a 
etters. 


The Making of the Panama Canal. 


By Cuartes Paxton Marxnay 
The Constitution under Cromwell and under Asquith. 


y Artuur P 
The Political Situation. 9 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, eneneattent and London, 








” THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1912. 


Tue Ancio-GermMan MrraGe. By Sidney Whitman. 

Tanirr Rerorm. By the Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, M.P. 

Tue Home Rue Bitt in Committee. By Auditor Tantum, 

Tug CENTENARY OF Paropy. By Walter Jerrold. 

Tue JURISPRUDENCE OF THE AiR. By H. Brougham Leech. 

Lorp KITCHENER AND HIS FRignpvs. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

Tue SURRENDER OF THE MEDITERRANEAN: THE Mixirary Aspect, By Capt, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


Cecil Battine. 





T\HE “GREATEST BOOK BARGAINS of to-day will be 
found ina New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. 
condition as eg but at greatly reduced prices. July Catalogue ne 
r, 


free on request. GLAISHER, 


55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 


Remainder and Discount Bookse 


Books in new 
Harbutt Dawson. 


THE 





OOKS WANTED. ——Oomple ete Sets of Stevenson, Brown- 

ackeray, Tennyson and other authors, 

d 23; Alice in Wonderland, 

or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, etc. Old 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, 
anes Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols. 22 an 


ACHIEVEMENT. 
Tue ANTAGONISTS. 





Tue New Powitican AMERICA. 
Tue Last ADVENTURES OF MLLE, CLARION. 
Tur Poems or Epmunp Gosse. 
SociaL INSURANCE IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY; 


Tue Rerortine or Divorce Cases. 
UVESTION OF OPERA. 
Tue Present Menace or CHOoLera, 
Hovusine THE AGRICULTURAL LaBouRER. By 
By J. C. Snaith. 

Book II. 


London : 


By James Milne. 

By Francis Gribble. 
By Alfred Noyes. 

A Comparison. By William 
By Alfred Fellows, 

By E. A. Baughan. 
By Adolphe Smith, 
L. Green, 


Chapters}VI.—X. By E. Temple Thurston, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





MILES’ 


Famous “3 Star” 


BACON 


SIDES ABOUT 45\Ib. 
Unsmoked 8d. per Ib. 
Smoked 8jd. per ib. 
Cured to keep through hot weather. 

Carriage Paid Anywhere 
Money Returned if not Entirely Satisfactory. 
The advantages of dealing direct with 
the Factory which guarantees quality 


at such low prices are obvious, Send for 
IUustrated List. 


EDWARD MILES & Co., 
Contractors to H.M, Government, 


BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 


THE BELLMAN 
An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 


London Office; 5 CATHERINE COURT, 








STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
yy Miss THackKeRar. 

CoUNCIL: of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS 1 soe to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 1 r 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Cen Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
——— and Donations towards the Funds of 

Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall —_ S8.W. 





Scale of ‘cece for 


Advertisements. 
Ovursipe Pace (when available) 14 Guiwgas, 

sisieiieiaiabisietnabndpiaieiienintaiil —_ 12 0 
f-Page (Column)...............+« 660 
omer Page (Half-Column) . 330 
arrow Column (Third of Page) 440 
Half Narrow Column .............. 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 10 

Column (two-thirds width of 
SIE <iadehcesntcs cibiieteniiicnemntived . 8 6 

ComPANizEs, 

I ccnnentimanssnccunneneien £1616 0 
I ait taintes 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. L. Quar- 
partof the United aed early. terly. 
dom ie £1 86... vn S.. 072 

Including pesteas to eng 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &. ag owe §«.:« 1 12 G.., 016 3... O08 6 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found pm to 146 8 
ae ay sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The “om the eo this wine meets 
= rom the constantly increas- 
s it pro- 
4. us in. London and Xhe 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen 8 ips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
New Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Taz LeapENsALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss 
of MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. 4-Bots 


17/6 9 











The “Spectator” 








Subscriptions only received by GoRDON 
AND Gorcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND ComM- 
PANY, Dunedin; Srmpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bartiuiz anD COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riaby, Adelaide, 
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ACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MILITARY. 
Vol. VII. With a separate Volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and Plans. 
Vol. VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume of Maps. 
8yo. 2s. net. . : [ Tuesday. 

Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies from 

1807 until 1815, and carries the Peninsular War to the end of the 

810. 

are spveviously published: Vols. I. and IL, 18s. net each; Vol. 

um. 18s. net; Vol. IV., 42s, net; Vol. V,18s. net; Vol. VI, 

18s. net. 


Prospectus post free on application. 


TRAVEL. 


Across Australia. by paLpwin spencer, 
CM.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s. net. 

Patt Matt Gazerte.— Professor Spencer and Mr. Gillen have written a 
work which is a classic of its kind, and will live to find a place beside the 
travel-books of Darwin, Wallace, and Bates, and other great writers who have 
pen-pictured the strange places and people of the earth.”’ 








ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Part V. Just Published. 


The Golden Bough: A Study in 
MAGIC AND RELIGION, By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part 5. SPIRITS OF THE CORN AND OF THE WILD. In Two 
Vols, 20s, net. 

Previously published.—Part 
Two Vols. 20s. net. Part 2. 
Me. net. Part 3. The Dying God, One Vol. 
Attis, Osiris. One vol, p 10s. net. 


1. The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. 
Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. One Vol, 
10s, net. Part 4, Adonis, 


SCIENCE, 


The Depths of the Ocean. 4 General 
Account of the Modern Science of Oceanography based largely 
or the Scientific Researches of the Norwegian Steamer, 
‘Michael Sars,’ in the North Atlantic. By SIR JOHN 
MURRAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c., of the ‘Challenger’ Expedi- 
tion, and DR. JOHAN HJORT, Director of Norwegian 
Fisheries. With Contributions from Prof. A. Appellof, Prof. 
H. H. Gran, and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo, 28s. net. 

Tae OssenverR.—‘A volume of surpassing interest and 

importance, the production of which leaves no room for criticism, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Naturalists, their Lives 
and Work (1530-1789). By L. C. MIALL, D.Sc. 
IRS. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tux Osserver.—“ Dr. Miall has written an extremely interesting book—a 
book, too, which badly needed to be written. He has traced the growth of 
interest in natural history from its beginnings, and has done so in the best 
possible way ; that is to say by giving an account of the lives and works of the 
early naturalists.” 


Letters of William Cowper. 
Chosen and Edited with a Memoir and a few Notes by 
J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, &s. net. 

[Eversley Series. 





considerable 


The Earl 





LAW. 
Third Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, and Forms. 


National Insurance. By A. s. comyns 

CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 

J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the 

British Medical Association. With a Preface by the Rt. 
Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dairy Te.eoraru.—* ‘ National Insurance’ is an elaborate treatise upon the 

Act, as well as an elaborately annotated edition of the Act itself... a book 


into which the three authors have put an immense amount of conscientious 
and !alorious work.” 


The Supreme Court and _ the 
Constitution. By CHARLES A. BEARD, Associate 
Professor of Politics in Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 
is. 6d. net. 


ART. 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study of 
the Poetry and Art of the Catholic Church. 
By YRJO HIRN, Professor of A®sthetic and Modern Litera- 
ture at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. S8vo, 
14s. net. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Historical Studies in Philosophy. 
sy EMILE BOUTROUX, Member of the Institute, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Paris. Authorized Translation by 
FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Conrents.—The History of Philosophy—Socrates—Aristotle— 
Jacob Boehme—Descartes—Kant. 


—— 


POPULAR LIBRARY NOVELS 


6s. each. 


MURRAY GILCHRIST 


DAMOSEL CROFT 


Just Ready. 


Wortp says: “As good as taking a holiday to read this tranquil tale of 
Peakland and its people. . . . The book is redolent of peace and rural beauty 
- restfulness, It makes one positively sigh for Peakland and hot girdle 

es.” 


Mrs. EVERARD COTES 


(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 


THE CONSORT 


Third Edition. 





Mapame says: “A capital, engrossing, and capable story « « « thoroughly 
good reading.” 
Tue Lapies’ Fre.p.—* The characters are true to life.” 
Evening Stanparp.—“ There is strength and finish in this penctrating, 
sympathetic novel, Mrs, Cotes has done no finer work.” 
— — 





KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN 


BRIGHT SHAME 


Just Ready. 


Mancnester Grarpraxn.—‘ Mr. Snowden has a good deal of the sto 
teller’s talent and a gift of characterization.” 

Patt Maui Gazerre,—“ Full of liter 
supremely clever in the case of the me 
wife—the book has fascinating qualities 


ry- 


wy finish and clever characterizaiion— 
in little Yorkshire shopkeeper and hig 
of unusual value,” 


CHARLES McEVOY 


BRASS FACES 


Just Ready. 


AtuEenrzeuM.—“ A good adventure story of the Steve 
Mornine Post,—* A most ingenion 


on type.”” 


s and amusing novel,” 


T.P.’s.—“ A book so rich in good bits that one is tempted to take passages 
from it again and again.” 

Sranparp.—‘' The book has all the elements of a popular success.” 

Dunpre Apvertiser.—"“ Mr. Balfour would rejoice over this novel, but he 


” 


would be well advised not to begin it after midnight. 


DOROTHEA GERARD 


EXOTIC MARTHA 


Second Edition. 
This is undoubtedly Dorothea Gerard’s best novel. 


Traotn.—" Full of incident, and is told in a lively and humorous fashion,”® 


Sxetcu.— Told in Miss Dorothea Gerard’s well-known vein, givin ugges- 
tive pictures, by the way of Dutch colonial life in the tropics,’ 
Lapies’ Fieip,—“ A bright and spirited story.”’ 





Mrs. SHIERS-MASON 
(Author of “Hubert Sherbrook, Priest ”’) 


THE LOVES OF STELLA 


Just Ready. 


Evenine Sranparp.—“ It is refreshing to find an authoress who is not 
afraid of showing her heroine's weak points. Mrs. Shiers-Mason gives us a 


faultlessly beautiful woman, who is also true and faithful, but a warm, pas- 


sionate nature inherited from Celtic Andalusian ancestors generates an irre- 
sistible desire to attract men and exult in her power over them. Stella is more 
or less in love with four men at ounce, and yet an absolutely straight, simple girl.”* 


Booxse.iter,—“ A powerful and clever story.” 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, 


LONDINIANA. 


No. 727 (post free) of SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT 
LITERATURE 

Consists of a Large Collection of Books on 

LONDON, its Neighbeurhood and its Social Life; 

And of some FINE ENGRAVINGS, witha Number of Illustrations. 

The whole on view at 43 PICCADILLY, W,; (opposite Prince's Hall), 


“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly, Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated, Largely taken by ‘ Old Boys,” 


OF 





The July Issue contains Some Reminiscences of Oxford Journalism, 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents, 


Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad, (Canada 15s 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 





Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor St. London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 





a — ranean —— 


THE HUMAN BOY ONCE MORE. 


FROM THE ANGLE OF 
SEVENTEEN. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS’, 


THE LOVE OF NATURE AMONG 
THE ROMANS. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., F.R.S., President of 
the Royal Society. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


In this volume the President of the Royal Society has expanded the Address 
which he gave last year as President of the Classical Association. The subject 
is the evidence supplied by the literature and art of Rome, during the last 
decad Republic and the first century of the Empire, as to the feeling 
for Nature among the Romans, 


THE STATE RAILWAY MUDDLE 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “Railways and their 
Rates.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


New Novel. 3s, 6d. net. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 432. JULY. 6s. 


1, THE IDEAS OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. By Rev. A. Fawkes, 

2. THE RUSSIAN STAGE. By Gerona CaLpEron. 

3. THE STUDY OF EUGENICS. By A. F. Trepao.p, M.D. 

4. THE NOVEL IN “THE RING AND THE BOOK.” By Henry James" 
5. THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Watrer Lanpe.ts. 

6. MAURICE BARRES. By Madame Ductavux (Mary Robinson). 

7. FRENCH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. By W. G. Warers. 

8. JOSEPH CONRAD AND SEA FICTION, By Sreruen Rernowps, 

9. EXCOMMUNICATION. 

10. THE NEW PACIFICISM, 

11, AIRSHIPS AND AEROPLANES, By Mervyn O'Gorman, 
12, THE TRIPOLITAN WAR. (Maps.) By G. F. Assorr., 
18. THE HOME RULE BILL. (1) Political. (2) Financial, 


Illustrated. 





London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





A NEW NOVEL FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


BELLA 


Mr. Edward Arnold will publish on Wednesday, 
July 31st, a new novel, entitled “RELLA,” by 
Mr. EDWARD CHARLES S30OTH, Author 
of “The Cliff End” and “The ‘Doctor's Lass.” 


BELLA 


By EDWARD CHARLES BOOTH. 


BELLA 


By the Author of ‘‘The Cliff End.” 


BELLA 


By the Author of ‘*The Doctor’s Lass.” 





Orders should be placed early, as there is likely to be a 
great demand for Mr. Booth’s new novel at the booksellers’ 
and libraries. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 








Messrs. Longmans & Co. have just published 


Mr. Lang’s latest book, 


History of English Literature from 
* Beowulf’ to Swinburne. Price 6s. 


*,* A List of Mr. Lang's other books will be sent on application, 


Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo. Buckram, with gilt top. 5s. net. 

R. L. Stevenson's Memoir of his friend Fleeming Jenkin was originally 
published in January 1888 as the first portion of “ Papers, Literary, Scientj 

&c., by the late Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D.” It is now for the first time 

issued in separate form in this country. 








With Portrait, 








The Evolution of Sea-Power. 
By P. A. SILBURN, D.S.O., Member of Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


(NEW VOLUMES). 


The Life of William Morris. 
By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. New Edition. 
With 2 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 
Leather, 63. net. 


News from Nowhere: or, an Epoch 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from a Utopian 
Romance. By WILLIAM MORRIS. New Epirioy, 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s, net. 

“**News from Nowhere’ is facile princeps among Morris's prose-poems, and 
reveals with singular fidelity the sane, lovable, and visionary qualities of his 
mind, as well as his unique capacity for telling a story. In the annals of the 
literature of such aspiration, it is second only to More’s ‘ Utopia.’”’ 

—Tue ATHENAUE 


a*, This Volume is also issued in Paper Covers, price 1s, net. 


Voces Populi. By F. ANSTEY. 
Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE. New Eprrion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net, 
Leather, 3s. net. 
** One of the most welcome holiday companions we could possibly have.” 
—Patt Mau Gazerre, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 107. JULY. Royal 8ve. Price 5s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., 


OXFORD AND FELLOW OF 





2 Vols, 
Cloth, gilt top, 4s. net 





KEEPER OF THE ARCHIVES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 

1. Articles.—-NORMANDY UNDER GEOFFREY PLANTAGENET. By 
Professor Cuartes H. Hassins, THE REIGNING PRINCES OF 
GALILEE. By H. Pirte-Gorpoy. THE FIRST VERSION OF 
HARDYNG’S CHRONICLE. By C. L. Kincsrorp,. NORTHERN 
AFFAIRS IN 1724. By J. F. Cuance. 

2, Notes and Documents.—The Danes at Thorney Island in 893. By F. M. 
Srenton.—The Making of the New Forest. By the Hon. F. H. Barine.— 
Henry Symeonis. By Reainaup L. Poote,—Copyhold Tenure at Felsted, 
Essex. By the Rev. Anprew Ciark, LL.D.—The Names of Zermatt, 
By the Rev, A. B, Coo.ipGeg, 

Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. witenio wero. 
Quarterly. No. 302. Contents for JULY 1912. Price 5s. 6d. net, 


Tue CenTeENARY OF Witittam Georcr Warp. By Canon W. Barry, D.D. 

Tue Entar.: AN Appreciation. By John Ayscough. 

Tur Story or AnpE De SALAMON Dunrine THE Reign oF Terror. By the 
Comtesse de Courson. 

Porm: Tur ‘Trtanic's’ Deap. By Mrs. Bellamy Storer. 

Tus Futurists, By the Rev. T. J. Jerrard, 

Leo XIII. anp ANGLICAN OrpERs. By the Editor, 

Tur PRETERNATURAL IN Earty Inisu Poetry. By Alfred Percival Graves. 

Some Recent Srrixes. By Stephen Harding. 

Music anp Lrrerature: Tuk Work or Rosert Scuumanxn, By Clement 
Antrobus Harris. 5 

Tux Began Exections or 1912. By M. Léon de Lantsheere, formerly Belgian 
Minister of Justice, and Professor of Law in the University of Louvain. 

Some Recent Books. 

CuronicLe oF Recent New Testament Works. 

London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 
SEE 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A GLANCE.” 
2s. 6d. Post Free. 
Published by 
ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDCE, LTD., 
15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 
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MILLS & BOON’S HOLIDAY LITERATURE. 


EVERY ONE WORTH READING. 








THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA. 
By I. A. R. W YLIE, author of “The Rajah’s People.” 
[| Fourth Edition. 
Dairy Mam.—‘A remarkable novel. The greatness of the book consists 
not only in its literary ability, but in its fearless character.” 
Scorsman.—* Ranks with ‘ Kim,’ and Mason’s * Rroken Road.’ ”” 


THE BLUE BIRD’S-EYE. 

Guascow Heratp.—‘“Since ‘Rodney Stone’ we have not encountered a 
better story than this.” 

Onsserver.—* A rattling good story.” 

Dauy News anv Leaper.—“ A stout-hearted, swinging romance.” 
« Monzemve Post.—“ A rattling tale.” 


THE LONG ENGAGEMENT. 
By E. 8. STEVENS, author of “The Veil” and “The 
Lure.” [Second Edition. 
Moxrnine Post.—“ Very pleasant and restful to read. We find this role of a 


female Anthony Trollope becomes her (Miss Stevens) vastly, and have 
thoroughly enjoyed her sound and unsensational studies of character,” 


THE SILENCE BROKEN, 
By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 
Arnenxum.—" Excellent . . . amusing and entertaining.” 
Lapizs’ Freip.— Delightful. ... They place her in the front rank of 
writers of the short story.” 
Patt* Matt Gazerre.—“ Have a charm and tenderness which all must 
yecognize and feel.” 


STORIES WITHOUT TEARS. 
By BARRY PAIN, 
Natiow.—“ Bite on the palate with the sharpness of a pickled waluut.”* 
Suxpar Trwes.—“ Mr. Pain at his very best.” 
Erenine StanpaRp.—“ Altogether delightful and sympathetic.” 





= === = —=—=——=—==== — 


There is always a New 


MILLS & BOON 
NOVEL és. each 


The following is a complete list of MILLS & BOON’S Summer 

Novels which they have just started publishing, and which will be 

issucd weekly. Those marked thus (*) are already published or 
nearly ready. 


6s. each 


THE VOICE OF BETHIA. 
By THOMAS COBB, 
Patt Maru Gazetre.—* Few books will be read with more pleasure.”’ 
OsseRveR.—* Bethia is a famous girl.” 
Daity News anv Leaper.—“ Here is light fiction of the best kind,” 


ASHES OF INCENSE. 


By the Author of “Mastering Flame.” [Second Edition, 


Tat LER.—‘ One of the very few books which really are well worth reading.” 
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By ANNE WARWICK. 
Patt Mart Gazetre.—“ A very notable achievement,” 
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TWENTY-FOUR YEARS OF CRICKET. By A.A. Litvey. 
With Portrait in Photogravure and 32 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


ENGLAND v. AUSTRALIA: The Record of a 
Memorable Tour. By P. F. Warner. With 5L 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MY IRISH YEAR. By PdvraicCotum. With 15 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


FROM HALIFAX TO VANCOUVER. by B. Putten- 
Burry. With 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TRAMPS THROUGH TYROL. By Freperick Wotcorr 
Sropparp (“ Dolomite”), With 30lllustrations, Demy Svo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


St. CLARE AND HER ORDER: A Story of Seven 
Centuries. By the Author of “The Enclosed Nun.” 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MEN OF DEVON. By 
Francis Gripsie, author of “The Romance of the Oxford 
Colleges,” &c. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 
Illustrations. 6s. 


RAMBLES IN NORWAY. 
40 Illustrations, 8 in Colour. 


NERVES AND THE NERVOUS. 
M.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Dauy Exrress.—‘*One of the most refreshing books published... . 
treatment is so free from fads that it docs even an unnervy person & 
read it.” 

THE ITALIANS OF TO-DAY. By Ricuarp Bacor, author 
of “ My Italian Year.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 

THE ENCLOSED NUN. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. net; paper, 1s. net. 

Patn Mati Gazerre,—‘A remarkably 
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FOUNDED 1830. FUNDS EXCEED £3,000,000. 
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EVERY MODERN DEVELOPMENT 





(a) The Lowest Non-Profit Premiums at 
many ages. 


(b) A Short and Simple Proposal Form. 
(c) Simplified **‘Death Duties” Assurance. 


(d) Policies providing absolutely for Educa- 
tional Expenses. 


Write for New Prospectus and “ Flexible Policy” Pamphlet to 
GEOFFREY MARKS, F.IL.A., Actuary and Manager, 
39 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes of 
business usually undertaken by a purely Life Assurance Office, 


including advances on or the purchase of 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 
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